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foreword 

a Letter from Mrs. Parsons 

d manuscript of your forthcoming boo 
TZTr Parsons and the early labor movement in 
on Albert R. • t shows painstaking care, and 

ducidati'on so much needed for the enlightenment of this 

^oTcourse the part that interested me most was your 
description of the Haymarket meeting, the tnal 
called, and the death of the martyrs November 11, 18 ^ 
You have dug beneath the mountain of lies that has 
been heaped upon my husband and his comrades^ ese 
fifty fleeting years, and without any attempt at over 
writing, have given the bare, cold facts, taken from e 
record, and proving that they were innocent of any bomb¬ 
throwing, and were simply lynched!—to satisfy a hom¬ 
ing mob of greedy capitalists, who would not be satisfied 
with less than their lives, who somehow thought by 
hanging those labor leaders they could crush the labor 
movement. “What fools these mortals be.” 

They have always tried to crush the labor movement 
in this way, but in vain. Eugene Victor Debs was im¬ 
prisoned because he dared to raise his voice against the 
war craze of the capitalists in 1914. There was Big Bill 
Haywood, who had to flee the country of his birth and 
die in the land of promise—Soviet Russia. Then there is 
Tom Mooney, pining away his valuable life behind prison 
bars because the rich utility barons demand it. On 
Memorial Day” of this year the bosses and police 
repeated what they had done fifty years ago—they killed 
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four workers, and wounded many others, at the R en hv 
Steel Corporation plant in south Chicago.... lc 

I hope and believe your book will have a wide circula 
tion; appearing as it will on the eve of the fiftieth an' 
niversary of the martyrdom of the Chicago labor leaders 
will lend great interest, besides there is so much fine labor 
history in it that this generation should know. 

Lucy E. Parsons. 

September 24, 1937. 
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j TEXAN BOYHOOD 

Albert Parsons' ancestors fought for religious liberty in 
England and were among the pilgrim fathers of Massa¬ 
chusetts. Early in the seventeenth century, five brothers 
bearing the family name landed on the shores of Narra- 
gansett Bay. In the centuries that followed, their de¬ 
scendants helped to establish and build the American 
nation. 

The first Parsons to attain renown was “Uncle Jona¬ 
than," as he was reverently, and affectionately, called. 
He was an old Puritan, strong-minded and passionate, 
second only to his friend, George Whitefield, among the 
revivalist ministers of the day. Like Albert Parsons of 
Haymarket fame, old Jonathan was something of a trav¬ 
eling agitator: his preaching tour, on which he delivered 
open-air sermons to eager audiences, horrified the con¬ 
servative-minded clergymen of New England. 

Liberty-loving Jonathan could not endure British 
tyranny. According to one story, he denounced the Eng¬ 
lish oppressors from his pulpit and, in the very aisles of 
his church, mustered a company which marched to 
Bunker Hill—where another Parsons lost his arm in the 
famous battle of the Revolution. 

Jonathan's son was Major-General Samuel Parsons, 
one of the first members of the Patriot party and the 
revolutionary Committee of Correspondence in Con¬ 
necticut. As early as 1773 the General despatched a let¬ 
ter to Agitator Sam Adams, urging that a continental 
congress be held. “The idea of inalienable allegiance to 
any prince or state,” he wrote, “is an idea to me inad¬ 
missible; and I cannot but see that our ancestors, when 
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thrv find landed in America. were ait Indcpw^, 
m n or king of Great Britain, a» if they ncV( . r , f ’ f 
been its subject*.” ** 

General Parsons fought in a number of Revolution* 
battles Hr helped plan the expedition which led to 
capture of Fort Tieondcroga by Ethan Allen and p* 
Green Mountain boys He saw heavy fighting at Lon- 
Island, and then at Harlem Heights and White Plain, 
He wrwd under General M ashington in New Jersey 
Later the commander-in-chief placed him in charge of 
the enure Connect)out front, depending upon him for the 
defease of the state. He gave battle to the British at 
Norwalk, forcing them to retire in confusion. 

After the war. General Parsons was appointed first 
judge of the Northwest Territory. Although he was past 
£ftv he became a frontiersman, traveling back and 
forth One day his canoe overturned in the rapids of the 
Big Beaver river and he was drowned. 


Samuel Pareons. a namesake of the Revolutionary 
general, left New England early in 1830. He married 
Ekaabetii Tompkins, and together they trekke o 
si* coast to Alabama. They set up a shoe an 
laevort m Montgomery. Here Albert R. Parsons w* 
bom June 20, 1846, just after the Mexican 
father was (me of the outstanding figures in ^ 

munity and was highly respected as a . p T _Jte. 
dtiaen: be led the temperance movement in ie ^ ^ 
Albert's mother also came of pioneer £t° c ■ n gton ® 
Kb'j&stur* h ad been a trooper in General au 
boo>guard, serving under hi m at Trenton an 
wa weathermg the privations of ^ alley 0 
beeping to dnvt the Hesaians out of New Jerse> 
hear husband she wae a devoutly religious person* 
bj be* neigtUin iub well as by her ten children. ^ 

At 1 &hr thie was the picture which 
kfrouifc? j Villunp t gave iom of his parents. He r 
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* r 
*fcen »** , 

Ulh<r M, °* t ^ hi * brother's family, whose 

tthert went to live with hi, vear8 he tre as- 

.« on ll» T ”* n boj hoo^' 'I *” 1 * h ’ 

Hrftt. „ngo taing U* ei.M»- 

hnrder. Life on the ir Indian raids and out- 

S was an adventurous affam Ind and 

IT— -rS'Si IKTS. <»>■. *** 

intclope ran over the P ^ &lwayg remembered the 

became ^jCon for fe ’ marksmanship and hunting 
pra) ^ he had wo ^ ^ the fiery Mexican mus- 

luck, as well a- Q | days spent on his 

ssas* *. ;•»«• £ 

s.nr s-'assff- 

"when he was eleven, Albert was sent to ^aco crty, to 

five with his sister’s family and to get some schoohng. 

He was soon apprenticed to the Galveston 
It was an honor to be employed by the biggest and mart 
influential paper in the state, his brother wrote to him. 
especially, he added, when it w’as edited > * r - A ** 
Richardson. His brother, who had run a small paper ol 
his own in Tyler city, always spoke with reverence of 
Richardson, the leading Texan editor of the time. 

Albert worked on the paper as a printers devil an as 
a news carrier. Running through the streets of the town, 
making new friends and acquaintances every day, he 
soon changed from a frontier boy into a city youngster. 
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they first, landed in America, were «. . , 
crown or king of Great Britain, as if t «. 

been its subjects/’ ' ley Stiver } Uu j 

General Parsons fought in a number of R„„ , 
battles. He helped plan the expedition which ? T'° nar y 
capture of Fort Tieonderoga by Ethan All to the 
Green Mountain boys. He saw heavy and 

Island, and then at Harlem Heights' and Wh^T / 0 " 8 
He served under General Washington in New j 
Later the commander-in-ehief placed him in char* 1867 ' 
the entire Connecticut front, depending upon him Toff/ 
defense of the state. He gave battle to the British t 
Norwalk, forcing them to retire in confusion. at 

After the war, General Parsons was appointed first 
judge of the Northwest Territory. Although he was past 
fifty, he became a frontiersman, traveling back and 
forth. One day his canoe overturned in the rapids of the 
Big Beaver river and he was drowned. 


Samuel Parsons, a namesake of the Revolutionary 
general, left New England early in 1830. He married 
Elizabeth Tompkins, and together they trekked down 
the coast to Alabama. They set up a shoe and leather 
factory in Montgomery. Here Albert R. Parsons was 
bom June 20, 1848, just after the Mexican war. His 
father was one of the outstanding figures in the com¬ 
munity and was highly respected as a public-spirited 
citizen ; he led the temperance movement in the state. 

Albert’s mother also came of pioneer stock. One of h^ r 
ancestors had been a trooper in General Washington 3 
bodyguard, serving under him at Trenton and Brandy 
wme, weathering the privations of Valley Forgo, nn 
helping to drive the Hessians out of New Jersey* hi 
her husband, she was a devoutly religious person, l° v 
by ner neighbors as well as by her ten children. 

At least this was the picture which Albert’s eIf 
brother, William, gave him of his parents. He retain 
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,fltber f0ll0WLd ’ with hig brother’s family, whose 

Albert went ^ >iv In later years he treas 

hora e was on the Texan ^ boyhood> spent near the 
ured the remembram* during the eighteen- 

border. Life on the Tex ^ ^ and out 

fifties was an a ien f t he present. Buffalo and 

law attacks were whi f e st ill a boy, Albert 

antelope ran over he always remembered the 

'"TZSZSr *“>> “ d h “” ting 

E .. «eU .. hi, skill in riding the fiery M«i- »»J- 
S He thought often, too, of days spent on his 
Set's farm in the valley of the Braze* nver, so far 
awav from the next house that he couldnt hear the 
barking of their neighbor’s dog or the crowing of the 
cock. 

When he was eleven, Albert was sent to Waco city, to 
live with his sister’s family and to get some schooling. 
He was soon apprenticed to the Galveston Daily News. 
It was an honor to be employed by the biggest and most 
influential paper in the state, his brother wrote to him; 
especially, he added, when it was edited by Mr. Willard 
Richardson. His brother, who had run a small paper of 
his own in Tyler city, always spoke with reverence of 
Richardson, the leading Texan editor of the time. 

Albert worked on the paper as a printer’s devil and as 
a n ^ ws car rier. Running through the streets of the town, 
rna ing new friends and acquaintances every day, he 
°° n c ^ an 8 e d from a frontier boy into a city youngster. 
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II. WITH THE CONFEDERATE AR My 

A few years later the Civil War broke out. Albert and 
the people he knew were greatly agitated. The cit 
whirled with excitement. Meetings were held, speeches 
were made. Civic spokesmen called for action. 

Albert’s employer, old “Whitey” Richardson—who 
looked like a conventional portrait of the Southern gen¬ 
tleman—was a leader of the secession movement. He 
carried on a vigorous campaign against his political 
enemy, Sam Houston—conqueror of Santa Anna and 
father of the Texan Republic. Houston hoped the civil 
conflict could be averted and the Union preserved; but 
when Texas joined the Rebels, he was deposed as gov¬ 
ernor of the state. 

All of Albert’s friends were rabid Confederates. They 
got together to make plans—they wanted to get into 
the fighting before it would all be over. Carried away by 
the war fever, the young Texans immediately organized 
a local volunteer company, which they named the Lone 
Star Grays. Albert was only thirteen, and was very short 
compared to the rangy natives, but he wiggled his way 
into the infantry squad. 

Of course the whole thing was nothing more than an 
exciting adventure to him. He was too young to wonder 
about the real reasons behind secession and, besides, if 
he did have any ideas about it they were merely carbon 
copies of “Whitey” Richardson’s opinions. Everybody 
Albert knew was a hot partisan of the Confederacy; his 
circle of acquaintances did not include any of the fol¬ 
lowers of Sam Houston, nor did he know any of the 
numerous German abolitionists who populated the state 
an( ^ _yho valiantly opposed the slaveow ners. 

When the war started, .Federal garrisons withdrew 

from the Texas forts and fled toward the sea coast at 
Indianola, intending to embark for Washington. They 
were immediately pursued by the local Confederates. 
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the Love Star G^lad ^ joine u 
. fg com pany> into a cott ^ cotton 

Alberts aSS enger ship* . hp breastworks +heV 

MorQ an > a P protected by rn vised gunboat, ^ 

s teame i!ls. . __from the center of 


converted the 

ad and joined 


in luc the deck oi — 
££» «*• °” ,f “ d 


EfBTt wh«”.‘h, .*»<! bi, g».rdi»'. ^ 

“Whitey” took hold of his ear and ordered him to re 

main at home. , ■, • 

Looming over young Albert, Richardson lectured his 

apprentice. “It’s all bluster, anyway,” he told him. “The 
war will be ended in the next sixty days, and I will be 
able to hold in my hat every drop of blood that’s shed.” 

That settled it. Albert just had to get into action be¬ 
fore it was all over. He had no way of traveling to Vir¬ 
ginia, but he took “French” leave and joined his brother, 
Richard, who captained an infantry company at Sabine 
Rass, on the Texan coast. Albert, drilled 


u wvnv j- icuLu icave aiin jumou ms urux/iier, 

Richard, who captained an infantry company at Sabine 
■Pass, on the Texan coast. Albert drilled with the sol- 
le o no a " d se r ed as a powder monkey for the artillery. 

^nsport y armv e to ned Federals W6re send ing a 

The Federal fleet iT^ by Way ° f the Pass - 

channel, bombardi’ng^he^bel C&me Up the 

»>til the enemy was abou f+ b l f °^’ Hold mg their fire 
Texans opened » twelve hundred yards away 

shot Penetrated the Z^****^ The third round of 
Sit^—e whi^S t£ the Ieading g^hoat 
4“ hr" ° n the other: a^shot'e f"^° f the for * were 

’ the vessel grounded. The tran Way the tiller 
13 transports turned around 



v > heo the T'r,- lde - ' ot a naa n . 

“* ““ *f“>' tav M ^ 

“ OIJti at a* Ri j D '»l Ba nt , 't?' 1 "’. * 
fisted the Union P nde - He l aDd( / ho made , 
bad joined « flag ° n Texan , T 1 or > the * 0r tk 

bank of the ^ ava ^' d «aehnaent'°4 Alean whale a '^ ail d 

TO . **■' “St ViS S* * 

Hie renowned MeInn?^ PPl ' AJberfc became Feden 

brother"^ hrt '• 1I y cavalry scorn, “ a member, 

«— *■*- 

“ ““"W Smboat. of tta™^ 0 ° J * ith *•!« 
mg. e bmon fleet at Lane’s Land 

in the tev enteen, after serving four vea 

the Civil War’ AlbCrt t0 ° k part “ the last skirmish 
-tate nf I • OCeUrnng J ust before news reached 
- te of Lee s surrender at Appomattox. 


UI - SCALAWAG 

At the close of the war, Albert returned to his home 
^Vaco. All the property he owned was a good mule-' 
it proved to be quite a valuable possession. He ran 
a man who had to get out of the state in a hurry 
Tn ^ J1 kad forty acres of corn in his field standing 1 
for harvest; Parsons traded the mule for the corn. 
r 4 Tfcen he rounded up a number of Negro slave: 
offered them regular farmhands* wages if they 
help him reap the harvest. They jumped at the o 
I tunity, for it was the first salary they had ever reC< 
He made enough out of the sale of the corn f 
k ‘ u ’e tuition at the local university, w 11 


had long dreamed of attending. There he studied moral 
philosophy and political economy. 

His instructors, and everybody else who knew him, 
liked Albert. He was wild as a buck when he returned 
from the front—but so were all the young Texans. He 
moved in the best society and was welcome wherever he 
went. To his neighbors he was a clean-cut, gritty, 
pleasant and—considering everything—a well-mannered 
young man. 

By the time he was twenty, however, something hap¬ 
pened which was to suddenly end his popularity. He had 
begun to think for himself, and he found it impossible 
to accept many Southern conventions that he had for¬ 
merly taken for granted. Working as a typesetter didn’t 
give him much of a chance to tell people about his new 
convictions—but it did increase his desire to do so. Since 
these new beliefs were decidedly unorthodox, there was 
no place where he could put them into print: so he 
started a small weekly paper of his own, calling it the 
Spectator. In it he advocated the support of the Recon^ 
struction measures granting civil rights to the Negroes.; 

Part of the reason for arriving at this conclusion was 
very personal. “I was strongly influenced in taking this 
step,” he later wrote, ‘‘out of respect and love for the 
memory’ of dear old ‘Aunt Easter/ then dead, and for¬ 
merly a slave and house-servant of my brother’s family, 
she having been my constant associate and haring per¬ 
sonally raised me, with great kindness and a mother’s 
love.” 

In the main, however, his new, humanitarian convic¬ 
tions had grown out of his reading and independent 
thinking, based on what he saw and heard during the 
years after his return from the war. He had found that 
in spite of the defeat of the Confederacy, the old slave¬ 
owners—thanks to President Johnson’s proclamation of 
amnesty and pardon—were back in power. Things hadn’t 
changed very much. Many of the Negroes continued to 
15 


and went back to New Orleans. Not 
on the Confederate side. 


a man had bee* . 


TV hen the Union army invaded once more it 
the command of General Banks, who mad f' U ' der 
mouth of the Rio Grande. He landed on the c the 
hoisted the Union flag on Texan soil. MeanwhiirAli! n<i 
had joined a cavalry detachment stationed on the * 
bank of the Mississippi. It was led by his eldest broth** 
known to his soldiers as “Wild Bill” Parsons. M ’ 
They fought a number of battles with the Federal 
troops along the Mississippi. Albert became a member of 
the renowned Mclnoly cavalry scouts. He was with his 
brother’s brigade when General Banks’ forces, retreating 
down the Red river, were attacked by Parsons’ dis¬ 


mounted cavalrymen who, armed only with rifles, charged 
the ironclad gunboats of the Union fleet at Lane’s Land¬ 


ing. 

By the time he was seventeen, after serving four years 
in the military, Albert took part in the last skirmish of 
the Civil War, occurring just before news reached the 
state of Lee’s surrender at Appomattox. 


III. SCALAWAG 

At the close of the war, Albert returned to his home [ i 
Waco. All the property he owned was a good mU ^ e ~"J nt0 
it proved to be quite a valuable possession. He ran ^ 
a man who had to get out of the state in a hurry* 
man had forty acres of corn in his field standing r 
for harvest; Parsons traded the mule for the corn. ^ 
-— Then he rounded up a number of Negro s ave ^ oU j ( j 
offered them regular farmhands’ wages if they 
help him reap the harvest. They jumped at t ie 
tunity, for it was the first salary they had ever re^ ^ 
He made enough out of the sale of the corn ^ j, e 
for half a year’s tuition at the local university; w 
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1*1 w* li everybody else rclu m«d 

ph ilos0ph3 Lctors, and ,, as a buck when He 

3 *+*z?£* the a he 

£, “« rU >nd " clean-cut, g-W’ 

wen-mannered 

pleasant and-^onsi er something hap- 

young twenty, howeve > • He had 

' I”™, to euddenly end to POP*ff' ;ble 


n^pver, somenm 
^By 6 the" time be popularity. 

D ened which was to sudde > and ^ found it nnpo ; 


pened which was.to he found it 

begun to thm h conventions that he 

to accept many Southe ing ag a types etter didn t 

merly taken for granted. people about his new 

«» »« h h “Ha dSe to do an. Since 

fitrSi were decidedly unorthodox^ there was 

bo place where he could put them into pnnt, so he 
o omaii wppVIv naner of his own, calling it tne 


started a small weekly paper of his own, calling it the 
Spectator. In it he advocated the support of the Recon-1 
struction measures granting civil rights to the Negroes.) 

Part of the reason for arriving at this conclusion was 

very personal. “I was strongly influenced in taking this 

step,” he later wrote, “out of respect and love for the 

memory of dear old ‘Aunt Easter,’ then dead, and for- 

t ? er ^ a , s ^ ave and house-servant of my brother’s family, 

^ av * n £ keen my constant associate and having per- 
jonally raised me _ with great klndness and mother , g 

«ons had m ^own°out 6 of ^ n6W ’ humanitar ian convic- 
thinking, base d on what hT r6adlng and inde Pendent 
year « after his return# H , SaW and heard during the 

Hc had £ 
amn!T' thanks President l\ raCy ’ the old slave- 
cha n g td “ d P ar don— were back * proclama tion of 

VCry Many 0 f {T' ThingS hadn ’t 

15 Negroes continued to 



work for their former masters; most of the la h 
even believed that slavery would be perpetuated 
this period, Negro suffrage was shelved. At first p ‘ ng 
had more or less accepted the situation, but 
shocked by several incidents in which Negroes dei *** 
ing their freedom, were hounded by his neighbors maD<1 ' 
When the Radical Republicans were victorious in th 
Congressional elections of ’66, drastic changes took 
place. As in other rebel states, the conservative govern¬ 
ment of Texas was swept away. General Sheridan, ap¬ 
pointed commander of the “Fifth Military District’’ 
which included Texas and Louisiana, set up Radical- 
Military rule. Carpetbaggers as well as native loyalists 
t organized the Negroes into Union Leagues. Radical Re¬ 
publican papers, usually edited by Southerners who were 
: sneeringly called scalawags, sprang up in the state and 
1 1 clamored for Negro rights. 

This was the wave which caught Parsons; his paper 
was started in Waco for this purpose. The Spectator ap¬ 
peared in 1868, during the tensest moment of the Recon¬ 
struction struggle in Texas, after Sheridan had been 
forced out by President Johnson and succeeded by Gen¬ 
eral Hancock, a Democrat whose sympathies were with 
the Southern planters. The latter organized guerrilla 
gangs terrorizing the new freedmen and intimidating the 
Republicans. Out of these early groups rose the spectre 
of the Ku Klux. Bands of giant horsemen, shrouded in 
w hite, raided Negro settlements, whipped and even mur¬ 
dered their victims. 

It was during this critical time that Parsons first tried 
, his talents as an editor. He became a Republican, went 
into politics. He took to the stump, upholding the right 
o Negro suffrage. The Reconstruction acts had been 
passed and the Negroes had their first chance to vote m 
exas. The enfranchised slaves came to know and idoli* 1, 
Parsons as their friend and champion. 

aturally these new activities cut Parsons off b 0111 
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, His army comrades cursed 
friends. His army a truitor , 

He was bran e ’ ^jg arc h 

a ren nn most of the i _ fe spectator, 


** °< “* ,or !” e : 
and 


ss*- 

there was no 

and it soon expired. .. news p a per w-ork. He be- 

Nevertheless, he con i ^ fi ie Houston Daily 

* rS » ‘.native paper before 

Telegraph, win * -phis new job took him 

“* rX*Th»u7«o^r„ Texas, on horseback, 
“wwifhe was in Johnson county, where he had once 
^ , xup-’g family, he met an attractive 

young'girl' of'spanish-Aztec deseenl. She lived in a bcau- 
Olinn of the country near Buffalo creek w.th er 
uncle, a Mexican ranchero. Parsons lingered in t 
neighborhood as long as he could; three years later he 
returned to marry Lucy Eldine Gonzalez. 

Shortly before his marriage he became a minor office 
holder under Grant’s administration. He served as read¬ 
ing secretary of the Texas State Senate, of which his 
brother William was a member, and later as chief deputy 
collector of the U. S. Internal Revenue at Austin. In 
1873, when the Republicans were defeated in the state 
elections, he resigned and joined a group of Texan edi¬ 
tors in a tour which took him as far east as Pennsyl¬ 
vania. In the course of the trip he decided to settle in 
licago. He wrote to his wife, who joined him at Phila- 
^ e P ia, and together thev reached the Windv Oitv late 


,V - CONVERSION 

oP^stniTuT and his Wife reached Chicago, the crisis 
. UCK the nation. - 

the war, huge factories had been changing 


thf urban skyline. Industrial capital was on the 
Armies of workers streamed into manufacturing c m&k< ‘ 
Mass production became the order of the day 
umons expanded. Profits skyrocketed. Prosperity f!lde 

Then caxae the crash. Early in the fall of ’ 73 ^^ 
rial panic! The price of securities, which had nA'^' 
dcw highs during the boom years, suddenly eollAA 
The wave of feverish speculating and inflation was 2* 

Old bouses folded up. In September the firm of J 
Cotie. monetary pillar of the states, shut its doo« 
There was consternation in Wall Street. After several 
wild days the Stock Exchange closed down Meet™ 
with financiers, the President urged a moratorium to 
stem widespread disaster. There was a run on the Union 
Trust. Banks were besieged by frenzied depositors In 
Chicago, on a “black Friday,” five big banking institu¬ 
tions—beginning with the Union National, largest finan- 
ci&i concern outside of New York—were suspended. Life 
savings were swept away. 

Economic distress spread through the land. Bewildered 
workers straggled out of factory gates. They hung dis¬ 
consolately around public squares. The spectre of unem¬ 
ployment drifted along the streets of American cities. 

Layoffs. Wagecuis. Strikes. Evictions. Breadlines. 
Starvation. Street demonstrations against poverty— 
with clubs and bullets. 


Parsons, however, was lucky enough to land a i°b ^ 
Jsoon as he got to Chicago. After subbing for a white 
the Inter-Ocean , he became a regular typesetter for 
\Tvmee. He joined Typographical Union No. 16- . 

It was a hard winter. In Chicago, tens of ^ oU 
who had helped rebuild the city after the great ^ re ^ ^y 
thrown out of work. Along the wide avenues. 
the freezing winds of the lake, children cried oT 
for shelter. Meetings of unemployed workers 
spontaneously. They paraded through the street® 
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ragged banners, with BREAD OR BLOOD scrawled in 
bic black letters. Public attention was directed toward 
the needs of the poor. 

A procession marched on the Relief and Aid Society 
to appeal for help, but a committee elected by the dem¬ 
onstrators was refused an audience. Several years be¬ 
fore, over a million dollars had been contributed to the 
Society for the victims of the fire. Labor organizations 
now began to agitate for an accounting of the large sums 
collected. They charged the Society with speculation and 
misuse of funds. 

Parsons followed the case in the newspapers. He was 
puzzled by the campaign of abuse directed against the 
protesting labor groups: they were denounced in the daily 
press as “Communists,” “Loafers,” “Thieves” “Cut 
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in ftngtipli. Thrw were Imrdly ruiough f jf) flf . 
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One spring evening, near Market street, Parsons wad 
given a handbill. It announced n mass mooting nt the 
Turner Hall on West Twelfth street. P. J. MoQuiro, o( 
New Haven, it said, who was making a leoturo tour ; 
under the auspices of the Social-Democratic party of 
North America, would bo the leading speaker and would 
discourse on the crisis, its cause and remedy. 

When Parsons reached the hall, it was packed. Some¬ 
one was talking, but Parsons recognized him ns a local 
agitator. 

Just before eight o'clock, a group of men walked 
briskly through the hall. People in the audience clapped* 
The main speaker had arrived. Tired and dusty, k e 
stepped to the platform. 

Parsons listened to a moving address, delivered wit 
the warm, lyrical eloquence of the Iriglp 

^ e have come together without bands of musi 1 ^ 
waving banners/ 7 McGuire began, dusting his sleeves 1 
got under way. “We have no money to hire p°^ s 
speakers or to prepare great demonstrations. 

come with something more than these—’ we 13 
*ome with the truth in our hearts, and the truth & 
s^ely prevail.... 


janM r 1 f^ COlJDt aI1 the wrongs against the 
1 ^ uld as ^ describe the separate stones 
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“Si. «„,/ of (to meeting McGuire got up end urged 
H.t 10 join the party. An 1 'nr.onn punned out of the lull 

««““ucce»fnl that McCuire .poke again 
the following day, in the old Globe Hall on Desplaines 
street. He talked for only a short while, so there was 
time for questions and discussion. This was Parsons’ 
chance. Perhaps he would now get an authoritative an¬ 
swer to some of the problems consuming his thoughts. 

He jumped up. His clear, ringing voice cut through the 
hall. Everybody turned toward him. He was well- 
dressed, distinguished. His long, black hair brushed back, 
his waistcoat buttoned high, his body slim and wiry, the 
eyes alert and smiling, the long curve of his moustache 
neatly trimmed—Parsons commanded attention. 

“th^° ^ understand > s * r >” he said, with a certain dignity, 
s a , * n C00 Perative state, so ably outlined by the 

ofwW+v. 11 persons share and share alike regardless 
^nat they produce?" 

hnportanf 6V .° ices spread through the hall. It was an 
about it. qUestlon ‘ 0thers must have been wondering 

<that your p^y Ud} he contmiled > his tone sharpening, 

pa % is f 0r a whaek-up-all-around institu 


3 crowd. P&raorn IkUmnd in' 


tion, in which the parasite will find a loafers’ 
at the expense of the industrious worker?” ” Para< lis e 
He sat down. Spots of applause broke thrr 
audience. People talked to each other excitecfl ^ 
waited with impatience for the answer. y ' ^ey 

It was a stock question for McGuire. It had 
asked of him so many times, he had explored the 
so often, that his reply by now was nearly flawless"T* 
tracted by Parsons’ striking voice and confident bear' 
he phrased his remarks with particular care, directing hf 
answer straight to Parsons, speaking as if they were 
alone in a room together. 

The Social-Democratic party, he pointed out skilfully 
wished only to nationalize the land and the instruments 
of production and exchange. Such a reorganization of > 
society was in the interests of the workingman, who 
would be rewarded with the just value of his labor. As 
for the idler, and that included the capitalist, he would 
have to pitch in and do his share—or starve. 

McGuire handled the whole thing adroitly. Parsons 
was fully convinced. And it won the approval of others 
in the audience. From that time on, the English section 
of the Social-Democratic party in Chicago thrived. 

V. SOCIALISM IN THE ’SEVENTIES 

Parsons joined the Social-Democratic party during 8 
period when unity was the central issue of the ^° r 
movement. In the springof ’76 the party sent delegates to 
a congress which was called for the purpose of conso* 
dating all the labor forces in the country. The coD 
1 [ erence was also attended by other socialist groups & 
by members of the Knights of Labor. However, the g»*' 
ring was split largely between socialists on the one si 
greenbackers, with their money-reform scheffl eS ’ 
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other. They couldn’t agree on a program and, when 
tIie Sessions were over, unity had not been accomplished. 
^Nevertheless, the get-together did a lot of good: it 
r V cd the way for uniting the various socialist factions, 
^eluding the Social-Democratic party to which Parsons 
belonged” into a single organization. During the summer, 
this fusion was effected. Radicals of various brands—H 
inade up chiefly of followers of Lassalle (political re¬ 
formists who were indifferent to trade union action) and 
members of the old First International (who stressed the 
importance and need of trade union organization which, 
they pointed out, was the way in which the proletariat 
as a class carried on its daily struggle against capital)— 
met in Philadelphia and organized the Workingmen's J 
party of the United States. 

^Tolitical liberty without economical independence be¬ 
ing but an empty phrase," the constitution adopted at 
the congress read, “we shall in the first place direct our 
efforts to the economical question." Participating in poli¬ 
tics was not to be thought of until the movement was 
“strong enough to exercise a perceptible influence, and 
then in the first place locally in the towns or cities, when 
demands of a purely local character may be presented." 

This stand was largely a victory for a small group of 
First Internationalists, headed by Marx's friend, Sorge. 
However, McGuire, who led the Social-Democratic party 
delegates, won a concession for his adherents: he moved 
that the executive committee be given the power to per¬ 
mit local election campaigns wherever advisable. 

It was decided that the executive committee should be 
ocated in Chicago; and Philip Van Patten, who lived 
ln c ^y and whom Parsons knew, was later elected 
National secretary. Candidates who belonged “to no po- 
tl 1C w Party P ro P er tied class" were admitted into 

“at 1 01 ^ n £ men,s Party, although it was decreed that 
east three-fourths of the members of a section must 
De wages-laborers." 
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Parsons followed the news of the convention • 
pages of the Socialist, edited from New York- vT 
cision of the “Union” congress, held at Philadelphi Y ^ 
newspaper was now changed to the Labor Standard th ‘ 8 
became the English organ of the new Working,’ ^ 
party. One of the treats in the paper was the p ^ 
efforts contributed regularly by John McIntosh. p ar ^ tlc 
who was very fond of verse and could recite reams^f 
it from memory, soon added McIntosh's long “socialist* 
ballad” on “The Tramp” to his repertoire: 


We canvassed the city through and through 
Nothing to work a.t—nothing to do; 

The wheels of the engines go no more, 
Bolted and barred is the old shop door; 
Grocers look blue over unpaid bills , 

Paupers increase and the poorhouse fills. 


He was overjoyed to find an English paper which saw 
things through the eyes of the workers, especially since 
the Chicago sheets continued to castigate the Socialists, 
dubbing them “Robbers,” “Loafers,” “Tramps,” “Ban¬ 
dits.” 

The capitalist press angered Parsons beyond endur¬ 
ance. As he walked home from work, he felt an over¬ 
whelming desire to shout to the workers on the street, 
to tell them the truth about the class struggle, to carry 
to them the message of the Workingmen's party. Outside 
of John McAuliffe, there was no decent English mass 
speaker in the Chicago section and, while Parsons a 
mired his impetuous rhetoric, McAuliffe was incline 


be a bit wild and incoherent. , ^ 

Soon Parsons was making use of the experience he 
gained on the stump in Texas. His resonant voice a^ 
his good presence quickly made him one of the veiy ^ 
agitators in the city. He spoke whenever and where ^ 
he could: in parks, in vacant lots, on street corn ^j l6 r 
halls and private houses. But the crowds were ia 
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11 Often, after putting up posters and handing out 
^fl ts and speaking, he had to give his last nickel to 
16 for the hall rent and, late at night, walk all the way 

f ay e ._and to work early the next morning. 

h 7st before the Philadelphia “Union” congress was 
Id* 5 and the Social-Democratic party merged into the 
Workingmen's party, Parsons helped to work out an ex- 
llent idea for their local July Fourth picnic. Parsons 
06 s unable to be there himself—he had to speak at a 
meeting sponsored by Knights of Labor in Indianapolis 

_.but the idea worked out very well. 

After parading through the Chicago streets, the So¬ 
cialists gathered around the platform at Ogden Grove, 
their picnic grounds. Later in the day Van Patten arose 
and on the hundredth anniversary of the American 
Revolution, read the Chicago Workingmen's Declaration 
of Independence, paraphrased after the original. 

«...We hold these truths to be self-evident: that all 
men are created equal, that they are endowed with cer¬ 
tain inalienable rights; that among these are life, liberty 
and the full benefit of their labor. 

It was a good stunt. After the new Declaration was 
read, in both English and German, the three thousand 
listeners, with cheers and loud applause, adopted it 
unanimously. 

As Parsons became more active, he was perplexed by 
the squabbling which took place among the Socialists, 
who had all joined the Workingmen's party. There 
seemed to be two groups of extremists. Merging into one 
party had evidently not dissolved the differences be¬ 
tween the warring factions. One still demanded immediate 
participation in politics, while the other, which had come 
out on top at the “Union" congress, was against such 
activity. However, the former refused to give up its aims 
and soon took its first political steps. 

In New Haven, the political activists won Van Pat- 
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, r candidates tm 

ample was followed in other cities. Earl r " eir ex. 
Chicago group decided to enter the city S pH ^ ' 877 ' a 
Without consulting anybody, they held a rn'^ electioi >s. 
and passed a resolution to that effect. Alth mect ' B g 
by this highhanded move, their opponent^ dec'i^ 
to oppose it, because they wanted to avoid a not 
party. Only one candidate was nominated—Par.* 1 ^ tlle 
alderman of the fifteenth ward. The party ticketT 8 ’ ^ 
chiefly demands of an immediate local character s ^ 
abolition of the contract system on city work’s, betb 
hours and wages for city employees, etc. ’ 6 ^ 

Concentrating upon the fifteenth ward, which was in 
working-class section, the party “imported” canvassers 
from other parts of the city, worked day and night and 
when the count was taken, polled four hundred votes-^ 
one-sixth of the total cast in that ward. It was something 
of a moral if not a political victory. 


VI. THE RAILROAD UPRISING 

July, 1877. The great depression nosed downward, hit 
rock bottom. Even employed workers got barely enough 
for food. They grew sullen, desperate. 

The railroads posted a notice of another wagecut. c 
cumulated resentment rose, brimmed over. Spontaneou 
protests broke out; a “striking mania” sped along 1 
railway lines of the nation. , r ]Xe( j 

A running battle took place in Baltimore. Wi ^ ^ 
bayonets, troops marched to the depot. Beleaguer® ^ 
an indignant crowd, the soldiers fired volleys 10 
throng, shooting workers straight through the he® ^ 
In Pittsburgh, factory hands turned out to 16 ^ r ain s 
railroad men. They took over the switches, ® ^ 
couldn’t move. Almost the entire city suppo ^ ge jt 
strikers. “Butcher” Hartranft, governor of the sta ’ 




«ora «***■• Aliens 

“ d Tdtte arL and am- 

*»*e‘ betr °° P '^rter- r at”acka<l- The be8ieged S ° ld ‘ erS 

munition ‘T,Z way out of the city. 

b „| .hoot the made up almost wholly of 


~A '".““3 the" strikers. “The only one 

bullets' into is that damned Blood- 

* C ’ d ! r'owen ” they said, referring to the notorious coal 
hound Gowen, y hed the min ers’ union. 

“ d I' “u at swept through strike-ridden Penney!- 
' . S M . rine , were landed. Troop trains with gatling 
’“Amounted on gondola ears in front of locomotives 
f!n„«“hr„«eh the state. “Give the strikers a nfle diet 
fofa few days and see how they like that kind of bread, 
Are tte insLctions of “King” Scott, railroad president. 1 
The press howled, raved, ranted; the pulpit ran a close 
second with its abuse. Only after weeks was the strike 
smashed, the state blockade broken. 

The strike wave rolled westward. Huge demonstrations 
moved through the streets. Men marched at night with 
torchlight flares to show the rags on their backs and the 
hunger in their faces. BREAD OR BULLETS read their 
banners. 

“It is impossible to predict how or vrhen this struggle 
will end,” said the Labor Standard editorially. “End as 
it may it will accomplish more for the cause of labor 
than years of mere oratory.” “It is life or death with us,” 
said one of the rank-and-file leaders, “and well fight it 
to the end.” 

Traffic was almost wholly paralyzed from the Atlantic 
the Mississippi, from the Canadian border to the Vir- 

dcvpi me , and the 0hio river ’ In St - Louis the situation 
incm f °n P >! d mto a general strike - It was led by the Work- 
ton- , , party - Committees marched into mill and fac- 

demand ^ MaSS meetings raised the 

for the eight-hour day. Steamers on the Missis- 
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sippi were halted until the captains agreed to 
wages. Business houses closed down. The city w l*'^*** 
hands of the workers for almost a *«*• 

St. Louis merchants, recovering from their panic * h 
an army, equipped it with muskets and raided labor*' 86 ' 1 
ters. putting down the strike by force. The Socilr*' 
leaders were seized and charged with conspiracy aga ^ 1St 
the government. “Order” was restored. 


Chicago was ignited too. On Sunday morning, July 22 
Parsons learned that Pittsburgh was in the hands of the 
gtrikere. An emergency conference of the party was 
called and a mass meeting arranged for the following 
day. They issuer] a leaflet which began: “Workingmen 
of Chicago!... Will you still remain disunited, while 
your masters rob you of all your rights as well as all the 
fruits of your labor? A movement is now inaugurated by 
the Money Lords of America to allow only property- 
luMmto vote! This is the first step toward Monarchy! 
WaTit in vain that our forefathers fought and died for 
’ Liberty?...” 

About twenty thousand spectators gathered at the 
Workingmen's party demonstration, held on Market 
square near Madison street. Workers marched from vffl 
on* sections of the city, converging at the meeting P^'jjj 
with torchlight processions, carrying slogans luotflint. 
WANT WORK NOT CHARITY, WHY DOKB OV '■' 
PRODUCTION CAUBK STARVATION? ,J 
li Y WORK OR OKA Til BY FIGHT. kcr 

George Schilling introduced Parsons, the r,l,liri ) *j (|1(ir k- 
«f the evening. Parsons was developing info a ‘ 
able agitator, was learning how to speak to t k- 
t" hold the attention of multitudes. |nr(? c ^ 

He looked over the seething square. It was " ^ (;ir] e<l 
assembly he had ever addressed. The listeners ^ ^ 
tense, rigid, straining toward him. He mountr' ^ 
peak* of oratory, his gestures and ins infl®* 1 
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At ,b. t»«'on -n.PP. 1 , ««* »' *"'"**• 
U,r ""*?i h u V™mcml>er that in this great 

"’t'FelloW workers, e ded down to us by our fore- 
rcp ublic that while we have the republic, we 

fathers from ' A ^ ighty spirit is animating the ea s 
gtiil have hope. A mW Y i> When I say the Amer- 

of the American people ^ ^ cQUntry {loud 

ican people I mean ^ ^ soil( who guide the ma- 
Cheer8) ’ hlT^ave the fabrics and cover the backs of 

chine , whojveave^t ^ ^ peop]e (from the crowd 

civilized men- f deman d that we be permitted to 

'%rU’£.^ be turned upon the earth as 

V8 <mfle we d a“S'indeed that our distressed and suf¬ 
fering brothers in other states have had to resort to such 
extreme measures, fellow workers, we recognize the fart 
that they were driven to do what they have done V 

were!”). ... We are assembled here tonight to find means 
by which the great gloom that now hangs over our re¬ 
public can he lifted, and once more the rays of happiness 
can be shed on the face of this broad land.” 

He turned next to an attack upon the press, which he 
said filled its columns “with cases of bastardy, horse¬ 
racing and accounts of pools on the Board of Trade.” It 
never saw fit, he said, “to go to the factories and work¬ 
shops and see how the toiling millions give away their 
lives to the rich bosses of the country.” 

At last he wound up: “It rests with you to say whether 
wc shall allow the capitalists to go on or w r hether we 
Mllfd l or 8&nize ourselves. Will you?” he shouted to the 
j f() wd, and many answered. “Then enroll your names in 
^raud army of labor—and if the capitalists engage 
w.uh in . against our rights, we shall resist them with 
j< means that God has criven 11s ” 


-c—) ’tc omul resist them with 
means that God has given us.” 

who followed, was even more emphatic. “If 
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tnc nation roust go to a monarchy ” k 
go over the dead body of every workin^an^’ “ H 
tf y- 1 •»> not in favor of bloodshed^ v the C 
Sumter of the workingmen is fired upon T the p o n 
vow, by all that is high and holy, that m regist «r a 
thought and my arm shall be raised for blorJ V ° ice ’ % 
lees war.... r emors e , 

“Let there be peace if we can, and war ( a . 
crowd—“if necessary”) —if necessary ” !rf ln the 

When he reached home Parsons was drench^ ; 

After a hard day’s work in the composing room^' 
speaking was no lark. He was sunk in evU.,^ ’ raass 
b, ^ His „, ro „ 

mem,al an lement kepi him wide awake He «aw the ’ 
«ted faces fifed toward him. the roar of the crowd k 
ins ears, Ibeir aorisim rushing through his bodv their 
af®>iaase ©taaiisg through his brain. 


v *®- leader of the commune” 

As usual, Parsons reported for work early next morning. 

e story of his speech, however, had already appeared 
in the press, one of the papers denouncing him as the 
Leader of the Commune.” When he got to the compos¬ 
ing room, the foreman told him to clear out, he was fired- 
nd he was soon to learn that he had been blacklisted 
ln his trade. 

Muffled out of the Times building in a daze. He 

wan ered down the street, walking mechanically h°® e 

ar ’ 1,J *' 1 ,e newn caught hold of himself and decided W 

\7*T at the party center on Market street—he wanted 

a , k i * n P ro 8 re * 6 of the strike and see what 
C0U1U do to help. 

® tartc d in the city the night 
waikwl * W !!? hmeD of the Michigan Central R® |r 
k Wt Now ‘t spread to the firemen and brake® 
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, from vard toy.— - 

« Dd *°fluniber company- ^ trrtin would move 

mil1 T the day would be ’ exultantly. 

V “ "X »11 morning, m*U«t 


out of Chicago’ 

The v worked ^- en . air rally> and signing » r 

plans for 8n0 tVorkingnicn’s party. . 

wh0 wanted to jm king me n came in, and told 

Ab0U \r t D ’t rmayt wanted to see him. Pu»ied, 
Parsons that the the city Hall, where he 

Ti““STroom filled will, a number of writ- 
JS^ittan. and police off,rials. In sp.te■ of hl» pro- 
tests Parsons was grilled by Chief of Police Hickey, 
who probed into every corner of his life. Hickey insulted 
and browbeat him, trying to make him say that the 
Workingmen's party had started the strike. 

Parsons had been through an excruciating twenty-four 
hours. He was almost entirely spent. He gripped his 
chair, answering quietly, straining to keep his reserve. 
Every time he denied responsibility for the strike, the 
spectators buzzed and muttered. 

“What’re we waiting for,” he heard one say. “Let’s 

lock him up and get it over with.” 

gave^p^ turned 8 around"" 1 ^l ques ^ ons ’ Anally, Hickey 
file civilians in theToom' Th^ ^ 8eVeral of 

arguing with each other Then * fCW rninutes * 

Ah right,” he snapped “ vn H ’ Ckey turned *»ck. 

“l Ps,,om *° thed w °Tm° eet 01,1 of , ' ere '” He 
«,«'S’t“h e “?'" he »»id. “Yri"i£ V ‘" S 5 i° u some ®d- 
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parsons that w 
parsons accomp 


na de Preseed he. . 

31 ’ Umb,ed downtown. 


reartM ,he composiag ro „ m . he "l 81 ' 1 «>ift 

Ol his union, and they talked for a whii ’T 0 "’ C W 
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around. “ 060,1,(1 and 8Wu ^ 

"Come on. gel the hell out of here ” TV 

T find ****** ***** shoving hi m toTlT ^ * 

Parsons tried to get awav. “I came in h d °° r ‘ 

man and I won’t be dragged out like a doe” K 
twisting to break loose. Then he felt the barrel 
against his head. " ei 01 a Pa 

•Tou d better keep quiet or we’ll throw y ou out o 
wmaow. Parsons stopped struggling. * 1 ^ 

They jostled him down the five flights of stairs “0* 
wore out of you and we’ll blow your brains out.”' t£ 
Knocked him into the street. 

• Next time you put your face in this building you'll 
get vnat s coming to you.” 

Parson- barely caught his balance and ran down tk 
He felt sure they were going to send a bullet 
-nroagt his back. His utter helplessness made him half- 
mad with rage. 

As he moved down Dearborn street, his anger began 
^ subside and he recovered his normal mood. The 
feather was not too w arm and the night was pleasant 
But the streets seemed hushed, deserted. When he turned 
OL Lake to Fifth avenue, he saw soldiers sitting 
curb. Muskets leaned against the walls of the huge 
_ ^dmgs that lined the street. A regiment of Nations 
around; they seemed to be waiting lu 
order* u> march. Lucky they didn’t know him. He P*** 
** and reaci^j home. 

wLat m ^ Jt ** went wer to Market square wh^ 
er</w^ n> *** bolding another meeting. He stood in 4 
to till the speakers. An ex-soldier came 

^ and showed the wounds he had r** 1 ** 


SCSI ^tn 8> «.r4e”ciW streets Blood 

1r«r -ear the McCo ™‘ C j 

;toi th Evcn* here the strikers gathered, lead “f. 
*r Works. Ever? ghot> clu bbed, dispersed. On 

fVf Th bridge a crowd of spectators (“Riot- 
: tit” "STchicago Tribune called them) were 

PmoM learned from a German comrade that 
police bad swooped down on the Furniture Workers’ 
etmg at Turner Hall, breaking in the door and shoot- 
: directlv into the assembly; caught in the unexpected 


^ «t Turner Hail, Dreaj^xi B ^ —-—- 

irectly into the assembly; caught in the unexpected 
light, the cabinet makers had stampeded like cor- 
animals, clambering up the pillars, hiding behind 
age, jumping out of wrindows, or breaking out of the 

k u running the gauntlet of more cops stationed on 

tairs. 

probed battle took place at the Halsted street via- 
* body ^f harge and counter ~charge, 

‘aised workers lelvi r&Wn Swords ’ rode through 
ridge. ’ lng many dead and wounded on 

Trade *» d mobilized a 
^ U P<® Parade of T* Ellsworth 

"* '” b ' - is?**-) 
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through the streets at a sharp trot., their hr'Hi 1 

the horses’ hoofs kicking against the eobbW* 

In great panic, the Board of Trade had* 0 ” 68- 
couriers to General Sheridan, who was cam d ® Spate he(i 
the Siouxcou ntry; and by Thursday several 1811 ' 118 >« 
of veteran Indian fighte rs, bronzed and gnz z ij'° mparu ee 
erecTwith dust, "rode into the city, their ren c ° v - 
slung over their shoulders. They were quarter l? 8 rif1 ' 6 
Exposition building and sent marauding group ti”' tbe 
the murky streets to end any sign of .protest 
frenzy of a holy crusade, the Chicago strike ™ the 
pressed. as Su P* 

~£r!h the other cities, the Workingmen’s p ar tv 
Sociahsts, suffered most. Their halls were demolish h 
their leaders arrested, their membership shot and beate 
Ruling class violence attained its worst excesses in Chi 
cago and created a tradition of bitter hatred which was 
to shape the future course of the radical movement. 


VIII. POLITICAL ACTION 

Long after the strike, Parsons couldn’t find work. He 
tried every newspaper in Chicago, but it was no use, he 
couldn’t get anywhere near a composing room. He was 
blacklisted. He and his wife went hungry. 

Soon he was spending most of his time in party work. 
Before he knew it, he was drawn into the top leadership 
of the Workingmen’s party and was made an organizer 
He became a “professional revolutionist,” giving all his 
energies to his job. It became his daily routine and hi- 
diversion, his food and lodging, his conscious existed 
and even part of his dreams. His life and expert 
merged into the history of the party. , a 

Parsons began his new duties at the beginning 0 
period of extreme ferment in the labor movement, 
great strike wave of ’77, broken by relentless terrori 
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The. proff 

' (V,n iive over the coun L (heir elVotte 

take the gtill uts and lay 0 > ruth- 

*?££%**»*■ 
to build and Jocal) state an d too obvious 

lessly crushe f d th J armed suppression a cond i- 

Tbe be le ov°eriook ed; s trikes cauld f armed’forces of the 
^Tty. S° the Makers turned 
action. They wanted to 
toward impend* 3nt p dateg to elect their own repre- 
n0 ”!lve e s th men O who would noi side with the employers 
b«ld fight for the demands of their own class. , 
The political-minded faction in the Workingmen s 
party was quick to see the new trend of labor. Particu¬ 
larly in Chicago, where the extremity of conditions had 
eveled away the barrier between jobless Yankees and 
f°reig_§ociaiists, a large English-speaking branch of 
Ik party was being built, under the leadership of Tom 
Mcrgan ahard-wo^, conscientious organizer. In the 

for Clerk aid y onrnf r t ted * C ° Unty ticket ’ with Parsons 

ran a hardware store on MUw^T’ Frank Stauber ’ who 
They poii ed about for Treas- 

nt her cities, the elections wr!" thousand votes. And in 
was to be expected the & !r V6ry enc °uraging 
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structure of the party was overhauled- 


jjUiUV--- 

divided into wards and precincts, and 


section 


united i nto 


UA v -- ~ ' -*vv-V4 HILO Qjl 

organizations. Even the name was changed—to th ate 
cialistic Labor party. The executive committee ^ ^ 
' moved to Cincinnati—where the Socialists had just n 2 
nine thousand votes — while V an P atten was reelected* ^ 

1 1 tional secretary. Da ' 

In the spring city elections of 78, the Chicago S 0 ' 
ists, under their new name, the Socialistic Labor pa!! 
made history. By this time they had rigged up a & 'I 
political machine. Concentrating upon the working-el^ 
districts, they mapped out a thorough campaign, hold® 
one mass rally after the other. Stauber received Hie 
votes, nearly as many as the combined count of his 
Democratic and Republican rivals, and was elected 
alderman of the fourteenth ward. Parsons and another 
comrade, running for similar positions in two adjoining 
wards, lost by the slimmest margin, and were undoubt¬ 
edly counted out of office. “We shall contest the election 
in the fifteenth and sixteenth wards,” wrote a Chicago 

I correspondent to the N^itioJial Socialist, new organ of the 
party, “where the most shameful tricks were resorted 
to, in order to count out our candidates.” 

One of the chief reasons for this political victory 
the cooperation of the trade unions, which stoo 
behind the party ticket. “On election day, ““ left 
members of the newly amalgamated Tia es f ro m 

their work and helped us,” wrote a la ox i 

Chicago. . n f the k a(le 

But how did the party win the supp ;. time to tb« 
unionists, many of whom were hosti e a e ^ eC ting 
use of political measures? The key m tbe Eng 11 
coalition was Parsons. 

branch, which led the political mov ^ ^ sa me 
section of the Socialistic La or pa ’ waSv elee tu „f 
he was an active unionist. In facL be Labor U«* 
dent of the Amalgamated Trade an . 


Chicago and Vicinity, which he helped organize. He was 
, a lso on the central committee of the International Labor 
Union, a nationwide movement to organize the unorgan¬ 
ized, led by George E. McNeill and backed by the Labor 
Standard —which opposed the political ventures of the 
party and was no longer an official publication. 

Many_of. the trade-junion Socialists in Chica go w ere 
German immigrants, who were very suspicious of the 
native-born members of the party. Nevertheless, Parsons 
wfiTable, through his organ izing, his eloquence and his 
personal charm, to overcome this distrust and fo win 
their complete confidence. Thus he was able to swing 
their support behind the party ticket. 


b oumuici kji io, uie v^nica- 
goans prepared for the coming state elections. Parsons 
was not so busy in this campaign as he had been in the 
preceding ones, for he was spending most of his time in 
trade union work. Among other things, he brought 
McNeil] to Chicago to speak at a trade union picnic just 
before the local Fourth of July celebrations. After a 

“ S , SP6nt T dandng and sin § in S- at the inevitable 
sponden?T e ’ u he , COrnet p,ayer - as one worker-corre- 
sembh- tn ^2 6 occas ' on —“called the great as- 

appropri e Comrade Pars ons after a few 

of Boston nr!T k f’ ,ntroduced M r. George E. McNeill 

who spoke on tw bl ^ In ^ rnat ? ppa ! Labor JJnjon,” 
“Just the eight-hour day. 

glorious Fourth W ! recover fr °m the fatigues of the 
in g minds of the W *° te another reporter, “the engineer- 
for the comine must g0 to work and break ground 

As election d , Campai S n -” 

? n and McAulffiv ’T nearer ’ Pars ons spoke with Mor- 
Cc asionally he k se%01a ^ ^ ar ge open-air gatherings. 

Social £ on? 0 " 6 ,? ^ meetings for the 
B Th « br 0ad 2 7 ° ne rall y he wrote: 

' M> ' » bio*, •** *o side up ,„d dew,, tor 

5 filled «!> «u immense throng ot 



and intelligent workmen. The ‘Cause «„,) * 

0 f Covertv' was discussed from the SociaU at j p 8 , a ."!‘ 
point. showing that destitution, ignorance and ori mo v ' 
an unnatural condition ... and that universal po^ 
among the masses was the penalty inflicted by nature J 
the crime of violating her laws...” 

In the same despatch, Parsons outlined his gen . 
point of view at this time, which favored both economic 
and political action. By organizing trade unions and by 
working through the party at the polls, the worked 
would "ere long,” he said, “call a halt to the increasing 
power of aggregated wealth which is surely turning our 
once fair America into a land of paupers, tramps and 
dependent menials.” 

But if Parsons was so confident of the future of so¬ 
cialism during this period, his optimism was far sur¬ 
passed by his fellow speaker, John McAuliffe. “Pass the 
word down the line,” the rhetorical Socialist shouted at 
one public gathering, “Forward march! Onward, to per¬ 
fect organization and the independence of Labor from 
class servitude! Ho! all ye oppressed, ye weary and 
heavy laden, come gather under the protecting shelter of 
the banner of Socialism ... under whose folds the wage 
workers, the masses, shall be inspired to deeds of heroism 
and drive the fell monster— 'poverty —from off the ea 
forever.” 


IX. “the ballot the missile 

SCIENCE THE ARSENAL, REASON THE WEAP 
THE BALLOT THE MISSILE. n0 w th* 

Under this flamboyant slogan, whic ^ mo v ' 
guiding principle of their party, the ° e sloga D ' f ^ 
from one success at the polls to anot er. bard-" ^ 
probably the creation of John Mclntos , contr jbut lw; 
now edited the party newspaper. B esl 
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. iPB | poem to almost every Issue of the National Ho- 
cllist, he often embroidered the aims of the party in 
ornate prose. 

"We desire to inflict, upon men a Promethean agony.” 
declared, in an editorial note, “chaining them to a 
goose of misery, feeling the vulture of harrowing, harass¬ 
ing discontent forever preying upon their peace. We want 
them to be victims of a fierce, gnawing, intolerable con¬ 
viction of a personal injury—a withering sense of in¬ 
fernal outrage, so utterly absorbing as to stop up all 
avenues to enjoymentr—cultivating a thirsting, savage 
longing for relief— but, remember, through the ballot 
box. No murder, no arson, no violence of any kind; un¬ 
less insisted on by combining bosses—then up and at it j 
like a whirlwind.” 


ujatuxi wuitv teiiuea to draw mm away 
from the National Socialist. The paper was edited from 
Cincinnati under the supervision of Van Patten, who 
now lived there and who had steered the Socialists in 
the, r present political direction. The unionists in the 

KeflThe Lab ° r Standard ’ aDd there was a feu * 

trade~union papei ! s ‘ Because he was immersed in 

Parsons found the Lab <* 
reporter f or it anf [ 6P lve to interests; he acted as 

al * began to deveion Sff ^ * Chicag ° agent He 
*»««, and was den? d ? erences Wlth the National So- 
However tZ t m its P®**- 

^ancial trouble- ? ™ nal Socialist was running into fi- 

f e ^ly destroyed th e A° na - Strug » les had almost com- 

£*» Pa «y and the 2““"“* SeCti ° n ° f the SocWtatic 

with' ^ Ieanwhi le, the Ch PaPer C ° Uld 8Ct D0 local SU P- 
thegl P ans for an Eneli . Kag0 sec tion was proceeding 
c£r UmSta -es V f Pa P er 0^ H S own. In view of 

Morgan P H after threshing t? T? S6Veral *4* to 
e 8eeted’ Parsons and others" Wh ° ® matter out with 
' a Plaa hereby t e n J:r te ! led U P the ^ and 
• h ymw local paper, to be called 



lhe »*»*», *» uM be “ me the ”** i0Ml , Enslish »>!,» 
f the partv. Parsons was appointed assistant editor 

In preparation for the coming state elections, the „„ 

'w« launched early in the fall of 78. SepteJ* 
md October were busy months for the Chicagoans. Tv* 
campaign apparatus had been improved a great dej 
Thev held a convention late in September and n rw' 
nated a complete state ticket. on »- 

One of the high spots of the campaign was their e l ec 
tion rally songs, composed by their “untamed troub a ' 
dour,” W. B. Creech. He had a new tune for almost even- 
occasion. At large meetings the crowd would usually 
listen to the pyrotechnics of John McAuliffe, who was 
running for Congress. “Let us yank, and thunder, and 
roar, and storm, and charge, at the ballot box,” he would 
declaim, “and having thus peaceably, yet boldly, won the 
victory, we will enjoy it, or know the reason why. .. .Pel- 
low workers,” he would end, “be true to yourselves, desert 
the enemy, and the mom following election/Labor’s sun 
will rise radiant with glory!” Then the crowd would yell 
for Creech; he would step sprily to the platform and in 
his strong, clear voice, sing: 

Then raise your voices, workingmen, 

Against such cowardly hirelings, 0! 

Go to the polls and slaughter them, 

With ballots, instead of bullets, 0! 

Or, after a less fiery address, he would chant. 

Let us rally once again; 

We must work with might and main; 

Bear a hand, Old Politics to throw away; 

Stand for Socialistic light. 

And each man demand his 
Shorter hours to work and for us e ^ 

His lyrics were printed on the front agge mbl e< '' 
cialist and were sung wherever the wor 
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lection rally held during a Sunday afternoon on 
At a ” 6 e r of Larrabee and Crosby streets, Parsons 
the Tthe meeting by singing Creech’s “Socialist 
oP ened „ 

Wa6° n • ...... 

So come, my jnenas, ana join us, 

And you’ll never rue the day, 

for we’ll change this present system 

To the Socialistic way. 


1 the local platform ana urgea tne spectators not 
r( f for t ke old parties because they were “simply the 
t0V °ies by which the possessory class would mislead, 
^Tde and then plunder the worker of the fruits of his 
labor ” A little later he introduced McIntosh, who had 
come to Chicago; and the “poet laureate” of the Socialis¬ 
tic Labor party helped out by reciting some new verses, 
which were boisterously applauded. 

The last weeks before election, meetings multiplied. 
Torchlight parades, brass bands, calcium-lighted plat¬ 
forms for the speakers—were nightly events. On vacant 
lots, in the open street, with a wagon or beer barrels for 
a speaking stand—wherever a spot could be found, Par¬ 
sons and his comrades electioneered. 

November 5 was bright and clear. Men standing on 
wagons and waving the Union and the red flags, drove 
through the streets. VOTERS, DO NOT VOTE AS 

HERETOFORE for corruptive politicians 

Sop’ SEEKERS—read one of their banners, 

the fin was heavy in working-class sections, in 

ningwhen thn a ? d K S1Xteenth wards ’ es P eciall Y in the eve- 
ballots. In smtp ab f° r< n rS fr ° m the sh ° PS to Cast their 
Party elected tv, ° & S ° rts bricks and interference, the 
state legislature 166 represen b a tives and one senator to the 

their headquarter^ the Socialists celebrated at 

en trance illuminated^^ ? lighted up brilliantly, the 
d with Chinese lanterns. What a con- 
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. it presented to the office of their rivals, the Gre en . 
tra f l P fo ; the latter had made a very poor sho w ; ne 
‘^Notwithstanding the Greenback party sought to C 
. Z\ th even-body willing to sell out to the highest 
bidder ’ the Socialist declared gleefully, “the Socialists 
X gtood firm and unwavering, have by far outnum¬ 
bered them in votes.” 

Celebrations lasted for more than a week and culmi¬ 
nated in a large mass meeting where the elected repre¬ 
sentatives spoke. In the center of the stage stood a life-size 
portrait of a prominent European Socialist, guarded by 
pictures of Lincoln and Washington, and surrounded by 
a sea of emblems and red flags. From the gallery were 
suspended the trade union banners, and pyramids of 
stacked guns were in the background. Creech was ready 
with a stirring song, and everybody joined in the chorus: 

Raise aloft the crimson banner, 

Emblem of the free, 

Mighty tyrants now are trembling, 

Here and o y er the sea. 


X. CELEBRATING TWO REVOLUTIONS 

It was a time of rejoicing for the Chicago Socialists. 
They were speeding ahead; they felt that nothing cou^ 
halt their progress. The political boom had gi ven ^ g 
life to their movement: it was serving as the best 
»( of spreading their propaganda. Thanks to their su ^ 
at the polls, Socialism was losing its alien charac 
growing deep in the American grain. measured 

For Parsons and his comrades, time was now 
by the span between elections. With each neW ^ a( j 0 yer 
campaign, the principles of Socialism were sp ^ 
a wider area; with each rally more mein er^ ^ 
cruited into the party. In Chicago, whic w 
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an d center of the radical movement on this side 
Atlantic, the Socialists marched from one flashing 

of tne 

success to another. 

The most spectacular event of the period was a “mon- 
gter ra ily,” held on a Saturday evening during Anarch. 
Ig79 in commemoration of the Paris Commune. “The 
anniversary of the dawn of liberty in 1871,” as it 
w as called, took place just after the party convention^ 
had nominated Dr. Ernst Schm idt—a distin guished ph y- 
sician, known as an old associate ^>f 'KTarOTarx, and one 
of the most popular men in Chicago — for mayo r. The 
Socialists secured the huge Industrial Exposition build¬ 
ing on the Lake Front for this affair, in spite of the pro¬ 
tests of the Stock Exchange and the Board of Trade. 
Weeks of preparation, closely linked with the spring city 
elections, brought out the largest crowd in local labor 
history. 

As early as six o’clock, the streets neighboring on the 
auditorium were crowded with men and women. Bv eight, 
the building was jammed; every inch of space on the 
mam floor, galleries, platforms and stage was taken. At 
least forty thousand people packed into the building, 
W 1 ® P er haps sixty thousand more waited for hours trv- 
’,f °,. get in - The building was decorated with flags of 
leneth of barmei ' S of a11 trades - Running the entire 
FOR ONF A-XX Wa11 Were numerous legends—ALL 

without *“ E eor all and N0 mghts 

RIGHTS An l , T J ES AND N0 DUTIES WITHOUT 
ranged but 1 3 01£de P r °g r am had been carefullv ar- 
and dancin.r 7ZZ ^ D ° r °° m for the acr °batic 'feats 
Meanwhile nZ t °°, man >' P e °Ple to hear the speeches, 
fl y* corps incinH— r .f“ i Wehr VeTf ^ T h and other de- 

SharpSTooter,* and 
|| Ue Viaduct and i no ° rmod on the Milwaukee ave- 
tte h r ns °1 f ? r ’ With ~ ^ on ehoul- 
10 “^ars^lla se >’ Tb^ 0 t0 the hal1 to the tune 
e - They were supposed to give a 




vhition but this part of the program had l 
drilling , s0 they stacked their guns and Went 

be abandoned - ’ troublemakers, to the beating of 
^police duty >^ they e ntered . KOf 

^The' meeting was carried over to Sunday. Morgan, 

T ° contained the entire Chicago section of th. 
I”".Me iC P.^, —e a brief address. « Wt £ 

i hrating the anniversary of the Commune,” he said, 
iVau-e our brethren fought for the same principles 
r? w ; ar e fighting for today. There is no reason, how- 
1 why we shall not succeed in our present contest. 
Our'fore fathers. in 1776, fought for the same end as the 
socialists now, but they were not denounced as thieves, 
murderers and scoundrels by a capitalist press.” 

He was putting it mildly. The “Hessian press,” as the 
Socialists called the Chicago Tribune and other papers, 
reached new lows in the write-ups of the meeting, which 
was headlined as the “Grand Carousal of the Commu¬ 
nists ” It called the thousands of people who attended 
the festival “Prowling Wantons,” “Unsavory Human- 
£,» ^scouring of the Slums,” “Lowbrowed VltaC 
“Prostitutes ” “Steaming Mobocrats.” 

* Parsons also spoke on Sunday. “ A1 | * h ® 

German Communists wanted during ernin g 

’48 and ’71,” he said, “was to establi g masses - 

Republic, wherein the working class industry 

would partake of the civilization w n ; d t he 

and skill had created. And for this they^ ^ 
abuse of the capitalist press o v iew n ow 

Socialistic Labor party has the same o ^ queS tion 
that the Paris Commune had th ® n - T ‘ , or shall LaJ° r 
is, shall Capital continue to ru e L , e r 

govern Capital? We mean to place^or 
■ The excitable McAuliffe then dl d dolla*' s r 

for about an hour-and over four rty p*" 

raised to convert the Arboter-ZeMM, 
into a daily. 
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In commemoration of the 


dawn of liberty 

m 1843 aad 1871, 

—to be held at the*- 

Expositiou Buildiug, Lake Frout 


on Saturday E^o M March 22 

The Featival will be given under the auepicea of the 


SOCIALISTIC LABOR PARTY, 


—and participated in by the— 

Trades Unions, the Lehr- & Wehr-Verein, 

AND OTIflKR ORGANIZATION*. 

Speeches will be made in different languages. 

SEVERAL EX CELL AST ORCHESTRAS. 

!*0l^ive a^^i l( ] AXU Wehr ’ Veji£is or C® 1 ^ 00 (Instructive and Protective Ctub) 

Pr DBILMNO EXHIBITION. 

Gider^iu] !^ ran 80 ,Ue P u ^ t** 0 made for all kind* of refreshments and ee*U. 
u properly maintained. 

IThT n^f*'! lD »« CU., for U«nt ud Ladle*. At the buIlUla*. *0 CU- 

•Prtag oaan*akrn ,> l. < ! i°/ festival will be used to defray election espenaoa of the 
-snU^or pubUjlilkl# ^ “Arbelter-ZCtuag* as a dally piper.J 


paius commune anniversary" meeting 


What a spectacle the meeting was to the old-tj 
the pioneers who had brought Socialism to Chicago 
were beside themselves with happiness. They wanted t 
jump up and roar, to wave their hands wildly, to , to 
each other, to communicate their great joy. Surges , 
applause from the vast audience swept through th° 
bodies, the blood rising to their brains. The atmosph^ 
of the place was feverish, buoyant, the excited faces If 
the comrades flushed with an embracing warmth and 

exhilaration. 


As the city elections approached, the Socialist came 
out weekly with punching editorials. “Tuesday next 
April 1, is the day on which the line is to be drawn be¬ 
tween Labor and Capital,” it agitated. “Tuesday next 
is the day on which each citizen of Chicago is called 
upon to record his vote, either in favor of Liberty, Jus¬ 
tice and Equality or in favor of Infantry, Cavalry and 


Artillery.” 

All sorts of election outrages, including the throwing- 
'out of votes and ballot stuffing, were perpetrated, but 
Dr Schmidt polled almost twelve thousand votes, nearly 
half the total secured by the winning »ahc 
And the Socialistic Labor party elected three m 
men to the city government. d deter . 

Immediately after, Parsons turned ^ 
mination to the economic side of d in Chicago 

time the Eight-HmtoLeague TKJgSggparty, V* 

and he was elected" recording secreta y. organiza t>o 

ever, was not very sympathetm^ P<l *n£ 

and, just before the Ju y whether it waS ,L ga n 

Morgan debated the qucs 1 e j g ht-hour day-' ug h, 
for Socialists to agitate for fundamenta 

argued that such a demand was noU metb od o * 
that only a revolutions- ch»PW 

action could better the conora^ ^ elgM 

Parsons maintained t ^ 


would give the workers more leisure in which to train for 
the greater task of emancipating themselves from capi- 
talism . Moreover, he tried to show by statistics—he was 
fascinated by such data and quoted figures in almost 
every address he made—that in the past a reduction of 
the workday had always been followed by an increase 
in wages and a rising of the cultural level of the masses. 

Parsons continued his agitation for eight hours by 
bringing Ira Steward—father of the shorter-day move¬ 
ment and known as the “eight-hour monomaniac”—to 
Chicago for their July Fourth picnic, which was the sec¬ 
ond greatest event of the year, lasting three entire days. 

It began on Friday the Fourth with a lavish parade, 
which assembled at the Randolph street market place. 
Early that morning the sky was gloomy and leaden, but 
before the procession was ready to move the threatening 
clouds rolled back and the sun broke through. The grand 
marshal and his aides, mounted on spirited horses, as¬ 
signed the organizations with their floats to places in the 
line, and by ten o'clock they started off, each division 
led by a blaring band. One of the features was the large 
number of old, worn American flags displayed by the 
marchers. 

First came a brigade of Socialist Amazons, in bright 


costumes, splashed with vermilion bonnets, arm bands, 
sashes, scarfs. Then followed a tableau vivant, made up 
0 a group of men around a leather cannon and gun- 


j-arriage heaped with leather cannon balls. It was a neat 
q 1 * 1 CK l ue on the press, which had spread rumors of a 
mnnmist uprising, and was also directed against the 
unlic° Se ^ I11 ^ ar y ^ aw forbidding the display of arms by 
fhe b^tT com P an * es - The gunners who marched with 
blue bl ery Were arr ayed in mock military uniforms of 

Were armed* ^ SCarves anc * ^ a ^> con i ca l rod hats. They 
long dap- 16 - ^ teeth with enormous revolvers and 
gG1S Plated wood, and the captain of the 
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„ rv carr ied aloft a banner reading WHO’S AFR^ 
b8tt NOT AFRAID? 

F( ?ext came the Eight-Hour Car of the Fun.it, 
T^on Drawn by six white horses the wagon contain, 

L hidden bell which pealed out m deep tones 1, 2 , 3 _ 

= « 7 S Above the wagon rolled a large transparency 
In evergn^EIGHT HOURS ARE CO*’ 
tvp And on the sides and back of the wagon were in- 

hid IT WILL STOP OVERPRODUCTION-^ 
wtt T TAKE AWAY TRAMPS IT WILL GIVE 
TM IDLE BROTHERS WORK. 

The Workingwomen’s Union also had a float of their 
It was decked in pink and -white fabrics and rib- 
and its leading banner read, IN A UNION OF 
STRENGTH WE SEEK THE STRENGTH OF 
t 4£ 0 N And on the side: WHEN WOMAN IS AD- 
mttTED INTO THE COUNCIL OF NATIONS WAR 
W IT COME TO AN END, FOR WOMAN, MORE 
THAN MAN, KNOWS THE VALUE OF HUMAN 

LIFE. 


Later came the Printers’ Union float, with a press m 
full operation, producing copies of the Eight-Hour Agi¬ 
tator, which were distributed along Saturda y, 

Thousands paraded to Ogden^Grov B 

after the bugler had assemb e gtewar d, orator of 

master of ceremonies introduced with ^ 

the day-a short, pleasant-lookmg P The weeken d 
forehead and long gray locks and bea ^ ^ 
was made up chiefly of wheelbarro of a r& 

vaulting and feats of strength, and, ^ 

storm, the three-day festiva c ^ grilling an 0 
elusion on Sunday, w en ’ p eter M cGul | ’ tbe io 

listened once more to a speech ^ and who^ 

had won them to Socialism y s but 

now that the “«^t-ho« ” 

ington of the coming revolution 


XI- 


fHE SPLIT 

Chicago Socialists mounted from one victory to 
T» E -v' 0 thing could stop them. The sky was the 

another. >- 

llI R t t all of a sudden everything changed. The Socialists 
BU d falling much faster than they had climbed. 

St What had happened? What turned success into de¬ 
feat? 

Bv 79 prosperity had come back. A new era of in- 
du-tnafgrowth revived" conscience in the American 
dream. Bad times were quickly forgotten. 

The protest of the 'seventies had been created largely 
bv the depression. Now, as the economic basis for this 
protest was dissolved, the chances of the Socialists 
dwindled. Even the most casual observer could have 
noticed the change. In the 79 fall elections, for ex¬ 
ample, the Chicago Socialist vote was seven thousand 
less than it had been in the spring. 

This discouraging loss was also due to the desertion 
of political opportunists from the ranks of the party. 
As Van Patten pointed out—at the S.L.P. convention 
held in Allegheny City during the end of that year— 
‘unexpected treachery was manifested on the part of 
men who aspired to be leaders and who, failing to at 
once reach the pinnacle of their ambition, went back 
to the old parties." 

Van Patten and the political group still controlled the 
ocialistic Labor party, and he was reelected national 
ecretary at an increased salary of twelve dollars a 
bitt i n niS ma * n re P or t to the convention, he spoke 
reV iv \ ^ eser ^ ons f rom the party. “The temporary 
drawf °v business Prosperity," he said, “is rapidly 
• * Th(f * 16 ^ unc * ere d toilers back into their old paths. 
A are selling their birthright for a mess of pot- 
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h „ rejecting the prospect, of future emanci Pati 
b ' .rreed for the trifling gains of the present” 

111 4 t the"same time, he sharply attacked the caution of 
^ Socialists in refusing to endorse popular candidate, 
^TVe must expect the labor movement to meet with dan! 

<> he said, “for only by actual experience can 0lu 
members obtain a knowledge of political management 
In endeavoring to avoid the extreme of pushing f or . 
ward candidates regardless of consequences, w e have 
fallen into the other extreme, that of electing nobody. 
We have vainly attempted to convert all those upon 
whose votes we depend into philosophers and political 
economists... and we regret that our efforts made to 
this end have only reduced the quantity, without ma¬ 
terially improving the quality of these voters.” 

The major problem before the S.L.P. congress was 
whai to do in the national elections. Van Patten stressed 
the necessity of their participating in the presidential 


campaign of 1880. One suggestion from the floor was 
that they endorse the Greenback Labor party candi- 
«dates. Parsons—who represented a minority group op¬ 
posed to the reelection of Van Patten—argued that they 
should first send delegates to the Greenback convention; 
j there they could try to form a united front of workers 
and liberals for a socialist program; if this failed, 0 


could then nominate a ticket of their own. ^ 

His proposal was voted down. It was decide ^ 
an independent ticket right away. Parsons na ^ ^ 
among the nominations for President; but sine^ 
under thirty-five, the constitutional age, e ' ^ 
gible. Three others were proposed, an one can didate- 
Caleb Pink, was selected as Presiden lf * ong j ,j c red, 
However, Parsons moved that the vote ><• ^ ff | l0 le 

and that the three nominees be submit e waS carried 
party membership for approval. His mo 10 „ pw 

A week after the convention, Parsons j ni rty■ 
liminary meeting of the Greenback- 11 


1 2 ate from the Chicago Eight-Hour League 
came as a reas reported, their “well-known agi- 

a nd. 88 Slivered a vigorous speech in favor of practical 
tator ■ - (1 „ this conference a call was issued in¬ 

labor » e f sure ou to participate in a future congress 
vitmg other b ack Labor candidates would be nomi- 
where the Green 

Dated- its decision to run an independent ticket, 

T r Sic Labor party sent forty-four delegates to 
fb e S °T,- n£r They expected to play a big role there, 
th ' 5 88 in s0 small a minority that they were pushed 
bU back seat Even a mild plank which they proposed 
wls sidetracked by a smart parliamentary trick 
During an intermission the S.L.P. caucus got together 
to decide their next step. Parsons said they ought to 
drop out of the Greenback meeting: what was the use, 
they were only the tail-end of the whole thing. But he 
was voted down. The dominant political faction, headed 
by Van Patten, decided that their only chance to save 
themselves from complete isolation was to endorse the 
Greenback Labor party nominees for President and 
Vice-President. 

This decision was the final act which started open 
warfare within the ranks of the Socialistic Labor party. 
At once a group of left-wingers in the party raised a 
protest: they charged that Van Patten was selling them 
out to the bourgeoisie. 

77^ Tf SU< ? Cess at P°^ s had kept them in line since 
ing k ^ ^ always been w ^ry of political campaign- 
diluted ^ ey k e ^ evec * it led to opportunism and 
pressed foV T^ 81 pUrity of their doctrine. Now they 
the Green« in rebePion against what they termed 
Other e k com P romi se.” 

Chicago, onlv t \/ Ul l tller discredited political action. In 
^thout a ^i . au )0 J whose record as alderman was 
8Uci an V "h° had initiated many practical 

Pubhc bath «> for the workers in his 
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ward-was reelected in the spring campaign of 1SSn 
^nd even he was cheated out of office by open fr aU( ] 8 ' 
th e seventh precinct, after the results were publicly ' * 
nounced, two judges took the ballot-box and tally-gj, ' 
home with them. When they learned that Stauber ha( 
carried the ward by only thirty-one votes, they stuffed 
the box in favor of the Democratic candidate, giving hi m 
the aldermancy. 

This episode was a knockout punch for the political 
activists in Chicago. What was the use of electing your 
own men, they began to grumble, if you could be cheated 
out of office so easily. They were losing faith in the bal¬ 
lot fast. 

Parsons was carried along by the disillusionment. He 
found himself more and more in sympathy with the op¬ 
positionists in the Chicago section of the Socialistic 
Labor party. And when, in protest against the Green¬ 
back deal, they seceded from the party, he went with 

th gut the bolters had not yet abandoned political meas¬ 
ures They nominated Parsons for assemblyman in the 
sixth district, and he ran against the Aguiar Som« 
ticket, which was backed by Tom Morgan. The net« 
suit wes utter fiasco-a tar hundred vote :b F« 
sous and a few thousaud for h,s "7,“"L7»did.t» 
national elections, the two Greenback b t 

as well as the S.L.P. nominees for other 

awful licking. 


XII. WORKERS IN ARMS ^ 

Up to this time Parsons took H > S J^ 

ism could be won by the a ° eving a social 1 ^ * ^ 
in voting as the weapon for a ^ basis .° + - n nS were 
He arrived at this conclusion g. g convict 1 
practical experience in ^lncag 


reinforced by talks with some of his German com- 
n °T/ who were acquainted with various doctrines of 
T European radical movement and who taught him 
t lC ething about the repressive nature of bourgeois gov- 
S0I1 rnent and the class character of the bourgeois state. 
erI At this time he was groping his way toward a theo- 
tical position with regard to the class struggle, capi- 
flism and socialism. Unfortunately, he was still little 
Vrc than a novice at revolutionary theory. He had read 
m great deal, but rather superficially; besides he seemed 
to lack the intellectual training and insight which might 
have enabled him—through a critical reading of socialist 
literature and by drawing serviceable conclusions from 
his invaluable experiences and activitiesr—to work out a 

sound theoretical point of view. -s. 

His beliefs were therefore primitive, unformed, vague. 
They were shaped partly by his knowledge of eighteenth- 
century French thought and his acquaintance with the 
one-sided ideas of French utopian schools: a concept 
which recurs throughout his writings and speeches is that 
of the “natural rights” of man; the slogan which he al¬ 
ways repeated was that of the French Revolution— j 
“liberty, equality, fraternity.” Furthermore, there was j 
anything but ideological clarity among the German refu- j 
gees from whom he got his revolutionary ideas. And so, / 
ln Edition to the flimsy notions which he got out of his 
unsystematic reading, his conceptions were further con- 
hiscd by the mixed theories which he imbibed from his 
comrades. His ideas were now a medley of anarchist 
naturalist” and various socialist beliefs, with the first 
ecoming more and more dominant. 

in ’ ^ lcn > Parsons lacked a firm theoretical understand- 
anVt< ^‘ 10 ^ aSS s ^ ru ^ e > an d of revolutionary strategy 
this ti Cti f’ k° W cou ^ be have been so successful up to 
^ore i ' 110 ' ,^ 0W ^ ^ happen that his outlook had been 
lm ded ^ lan t'hat of the ideologues in the Socialis- 
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tic Labor party who had been for either political or 
nomic action, while he had seen the advantages 0 f v?, 0 ' 
Up to this time, Parsons—first in the Social-U ° th? 
cratic faction, and then in the Workingmen’s (Social 
Labor) party—had been guided by nothing except ? 
daily experiences. He had been a trade union man- 
he saw the necessity for trade union work. He had h 
come an organizer and had seen how election camp a j ' 
won new members, spread the propaganda of his D 
and actually put workers into office. party 

As long as the Socialist movement was on the u Pgr j 
and Parsons was deep in daily routine, there was litt^ 
chance of his going wrong. As long as campaign? 
worked, and Socialist propaganda reached more and 
more people, Parsons was never confronted with the 
question of whether the workers could vote themselves 
into power and thereby put an end to capitalism. When 
however, the Socialistic Labor party met with defeat at 
the polls, and the problem of whether socialism could be 
won by the ballot popped up in Parsons’ mind, his prag¬ 
matic approach w T as useless: it could not give him the 
correct answer to this dilemma -with which he was now 
confronted. 

Nor could it give him the proper solution to another 
fundamental issue which was vexing American labor at 
this period. And so, lacking the ideological equipment 
W which might have enabled him to solve this nev P ro 
I lem, he did nothing more than to follow the lead of some 
of the German emigres, succumbing to then V1 ^P 0 ^ 
This major question of dispute had already ee^ 
gued pro and con in the European radica n ^ ^ 
but it became important to American Socia is^ ^ 
time because it was related to events on ’? ced ] a bor 
and to certain immediate needs of the a 
movement in this country. 

It was the question of violence . 
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Th e bloody suppression of 77 had pushed this new 
issU e to the front. Workers had been shot down wherever 
they assembled. The German comrades, remembering 
w hat they had done in their native land to fight reaction 
had been the first to urge the formation of armed clubs 
(which were legal at this time) for self-defense. Where 
treatment by the police and militia had been most 
vicious, as in Chicago, these groups arose. The press and 
the courts seemed to offer no shield against military 
assault, so arms seemed the only sure protection. These' 
corps trained and drilled, and even held sham battles I 
during the numerous picnics and outings of the radical ] 
movement in Chicago. 


were Socialists. But the executive committee of the So- 
cialistic Labor party, headed by Van Patten, opposed 
the organization of these clubs and ordered its members 
to keep away from them. The issue came to a head in 
the summer of 1878, when the S.L.P. in Chicago ar 
ranged a “grand demonstration” and picnic, with the 
armed corps marching through the streets of the city 

mg A rrr he , p r was nmning scare «*<»*«. ***- 

g that the Socialists were going to seize the country 

Just beforTthfchic 6506 ^ bU ” etS inStead of ballots - 

rumored that agenera /^ 
to be called , ‘ ’ beglnnmg in the city, was 

just ordered thousi ° Leflr und Weflr Verein had 
statements by the arm°i r ° lmds of ammun ition. Public 
able intentions and COTPS ’ protestin S their peace- 

tor self-defense" ni/u 110111101118 tbat tbeir guns were only 
were ignored. ' le protection of republican rights, 

take place, and para< * e i ust before it was to 

warning note Wag ng xt w ould provoke a massacre, a 
ln S the Lehr und T1V7 6 t/' 1 * ^dtimal Socialist, urg- 

rifles - ^ waSJ v rt not to ***1 

£ Was unheeded and the armed work- 
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x v nart in the procession. Moreover, the Gem,, 
feiS P.P« i» Chicago^, . 

I Txtra full of denunciations of the national commit^ 
and dist ri buted the paper along the route of the Parade 
' In subsequent editonals, the central office of the p arty 

iD Cincinnati tried to explain its position declaring that 
it was “quite unnecessary for the Socialistic Labor patty 
to ann its members for aggressive efforts to reach wha t 
can be gained by the easier methods of the ballot-box,” 
although pointing out that it did not “repudiate all men . 
tj on of armed resistance under all and any circum¬ 
stances,” because it had “no confidence in the fell spirit 
of modem capitalism, knowing its instincts to be rapa¬ 
cious and heartless enough to secure its ends by means 
m yoodj in the future as they have been nefarious in 
t the oast-” The Vorbote, however, continued its attack 
Inri was repudiated by the executive committee. Later, 
however, a temporary reconciliation was effected and the 
oaper was again recognized as a party organ. 

" Nevertheless, the struggle continued and became one 
of'the chief issues confronting the Labor party «it- Pre¬ 
pared for its Allegheny City convention, at the end ol 
79. “Should the 3.L.P. officially recommend to workmen 

that they 

of their civil liberties? Van Patten the 

tin O, the social Labor Mavma < .^ „ y 
party. “This question will have the Germa n 

approaching congress of our par > aB k settle- 

branch of the Chicago section has decided to 

ment of the matter. , v City conventiM 

In his main report to the AUeg_ ^ ^ conC lude' 
Van Patten reviewed the whole vindica txoD of o 
by calling upon the congress for J 1 miBU nder^ 
course” and for the avoidance of f iza tions.J 

i»g» over our .ttitud. to ™^ W 
km led the attack again* him, n8U0 „»l 

Kill had the eupport ot the majonty, 
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. endorsed for its stand in denying any official 
xnittee ^ aS ^ tween t he party and the armed corps; vet 
c0 nn ectlon anage d to put through a vote of censure 
parsons nia execut i ve committee for demanding that in- 
ag ainst the ^ mem bers withdraw from these groups, 
dividual pa ^ ^ the dispute over the Greenback a com- 
Togeth , e I h e'difference over this basic question was the 
promise, the split of t he Socialistic Label. party 

mai0r «n^-a°n event which marked the end of the first 
1 eriod in Parsons’ career as a labor leader. 


XIII. "social revolutionaries" 

T ate in the same year, a group that had seceded from 

the S I P in New York > formed an or g amzatlon known 
as'the Social Revolution ary club. Similar groups sprang 

up in other cities. 

Parsons was a charter member of the Chicago club. 
With him came another outstanding labor leader, August 
Spies. Migrating from Germany while still a youngster, 
Spies had discovered socialism in Chicago at almost the 
same time as Parsons. He joined the Socialist movement 
during the ’77 upheaval and developed into one of its 
leading orators and journalists, speaking and writing 
fluently in both English and German. A trade unionist 
by conviction, he had run on the party ticket but, like 
Parsons, lost faith in political action at this time. 

Spies was rather short but well-built, handsome and 
athletic—a blue-eyed Saxon, writh a fine forehead, and 
thick blond moustache in the conventional style of the 
Period. High-strung, but affable and sincere, well- 
mannered and neatly dressed—he had poise and assur- 
? nce and always commanded respect. He seemed to have 
^ ar a hotter intellectual training than Parsons, and a 
shared Unders ^ anc hng °f the position which they now 
re • Like his co-worker, he was considerably influ- 
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enced by throe major classics of the century_ Buckl , 

History of Civilisation in England, Marx’s Capital J 
Morgan's Ancient Society. 

The two of them attended a national conference 

Social Revolutionary clubs held in Chicago during jgg. 
The meeting was called by the New Y ork group, 
had taken part in a London congress, where efforts were 
made to revive the Blaek International—the org an i Za . 
tion of anarchists, headed by Bakunin who had brought 
disruption to the European labor movement and split the 
first International. Returning from the London meet¬ 
ing. the New York delegates brought back with them 
^the doctrine of “propaganda by deed”: they advocated 
conspiratorial action, individual terror against the rui¬ 
ning class, as the only way to arouse the masses to revolt. 

At the Chicago meeting, however, the Social Revolu¬ 
tionaries soon found that, although they had bolted the 
SLP. for approximately the same reasons, they could 
agree among themselves on hardly anything. 

After a reception for the delegates—with songs by the 
German Socialist male chorus, a zither performance, a 
poetic recitation by a leading delegate from New York, 
and the singing of the “Marseillaise”—they got down to 

business. . . Kq iw 

_ To begin with, there was the question of the b 
Parsons and Spies no longer believed that leg 3 > V ^ 
mentary action could overthrow capita ism, g _ 

i still regarded it as a good means of agi a ion 
i g£tnda • qq as ^ 

* Parsons’ background, including hl ® , eX ^t”fthe bal lot 
office holder under Grant, had taught im yer y lead' 
was a solid American institution an , a worker s. 14 
a good device for appealing to na ive a ttentk D 0 
was the most practical way of gettmg ^ ^ 
people who couldn’t be reached , in voting- jt 

to destroy the American workers ^ ^ g0 m 
argued, was not to abandon P° 1 ’ 
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maflHCfl that even when they elected their 
ftprl * didate he could be cheated out of office. 

° Wn backed up the argument. “I not a politician," 
8P ieB . i regard participation in elections as the 
hC T ractical means of agitating and bringing our ideas 
Tn0? \ ^masses.” But they were in a minority. They also 
t0 * m the New York crowd who advocated terror as the 
ioUg tact ic; in this matter, while the clubs endorsed the 
Tendon congress as a whole, they did not directly accept 
^"theory of insurrectionary deeds. 

4 * a matter of fact, the whole conference was largely 
waste of time. No program was mapped out. Although 
they adopted the name of the Revolutionary Socialistic 
party, no organization was built. Unity was not achieved.^ 
Each club went on in its own way. 

The Labor Review t new organ of the S.LJP. (it was 
publishedmider the slogan, “To Each According to His 
Deeds”!) poked fun at the new organization. “As we 
predicted in our last issue,” wrote Van Patten, “the gath¬ 
ering ... numbered a baker’s dozen of Chicago malcon¬ 
tents and six delegates from outside cities. Even with so 
small a number, harmony was out of the question.” 

In Chicago the Social Revolutionaries were still not 
through with politics. In the spring elections of 1882, 
when the Trades Assembly—later to become the Chicago 
Federation of Labor—entered the political arena. Par¬ 
sons and his comrades joined the movement. At the same 
tune, the Anti-Monopoly party—which was the old 
reenback party in modern dress—nominated candi- 
r'lr l0r * e ^ s * a ^ ure an d won the support of S.L.P. 
antT er8 * wo P ar ^ es > °f course, fought each other; 
disse ^ ^ le 6nC * campaign neared, even internal 

c andi<l 1,n ^ OCCllrie( *- before election day, prominent 
from th e ^p° n s ^ es withdrew their names—Parsons 
Anti-M^ Fa f eS Assembly ticket and Schilling from the 
It PretwTr Part ^ The result was a complete farce. 

NU finished the S.L.P. in Chicago and wiped 
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out the last hope of the local revolutionists i n ^ 
even as a means of agitation. 

“ The following year, a second attempt wag rna,J f; , 
unite the Social Revolutionary clubs. Johann Most 
European radical, had been invited to the states by u* 

New York group. He toured the country and helped to 
prepare the way for a congress which gathered at l'ittj 
burgh late in ’83. 

Both Parsons and Spies were present, and were the 
first speakers at a mass meeting held at Turner Hall in 
the city. But the conference was dominated by Most 
Short, full-bearded, with a large head and bushy hair 
he looked something like the conventional caricature of 
a “Red”—a type very popular among the cartoonists of 
the day. He was temperamental and self-centered, tol¬ 
erating no opposition, quarreling with everybody who 
disagreed with him. But he was the intellectual superior 
of all the delegates. 

He had been a member of the German Social-Demo- 
cratic party andTiad served in the Reichstag. After the 
Anti-Socialist laws of 1878 had driven him out of the 
country, he went to London, where he met Marx. There » 
he" came into contact also with anarchist doctrine and 
was soon expelled from the Social-Democratic party. In 
a letter to a friend then living in the United States, Karl 
Marx had written of Most: “A man of the most childis 
vanity ... not without talent... he has no intellects 
stability. Every change of wind blows him first in 011 
direction and then in another like a weathercock. 

Yet, compared to the delegates at the Pittsburgh nae^ 
ing, Most was a powerful orator: his striking volce aC j. or 
histrionic ability—his ambition to become a g rea ^ 

had been frustrated by a facial disfigurement 
early in youth—transfixed his audiences; and ^ ^ 
stabbing penmanship, displayed in his sheet, 
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made him easily the leading journalist among the 

heit : | Revolutionaries. 

^During the spring preceding the Pittsburgh congress, 

r U patten _still national secretary of the dwindling 

and now working in New York city—had felt 
fhe sting of Most ’» journalistic marksmanship. Upon the 
rjf-atb of Marx at this time, Van Patten sent a letter to 
gngelg inquiring about Most. “We have a very hxgt 
opinion of the capacities and the activity of Karl Marx* 
he wrote, “but we cannot- believe that- fee was in *ysa- 
patby with the anarchistic and disoi^aismog assslte?is of 
Most.” Engels replied at once: “If anybody asserts that 
Most, since he became an anarchist, has had any rela¬ 
tions with Marx whatever or has received any kind of 
assistance from Marx, he has either been deceived or is 
deliberately lying... 

But before the reply reached Van Patten, he had given 
up the fight. He could no longer endure the position in 
which he found himself: the party which he had headed 
for years was falling apart. Leaving behind a suicide 
note, Van Patten disappeared. Later, however, it was dis- 
covered to be only a ruse to escape from his burdensome 
“ties; actually, he had taken a soft job with the gov- 
~T IS desertion was a good deal of a moral blow 
or pomda/i 0r ~ althou S h he had never been a forceful 
'amity and 1 a native-born Socialist of good 

highly resoeotp ? V almost a decade, he had been 
scientious functionary. ^ been * devoted > con - 

’utrss’K* 1 ". s ° ciai Eevoiu,i °“ r 5' 

0n tJl e road town i Plttsb urgh congress, were swung 
Was a n ardent ad** anarchism - Most, who at this time 
gainst any f orm ?° a e ° i nsurr ectionary methods, w~as 
0r immediate dem* C ° mp ™ mise an( * opposed the struggle 

: te ; Wor kin g conS °« Ws - hi ^ her 4es, 

d6red - were Petty reforms - thun- 

P thr0Wn t0 the proletariat; they only 
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kent the masses from revolting. As for political action 
well, no one even dared mention it at the Pittsburgh 

meeting. 

Even Parsons and Spies were through with the ballot 
But they still believed firmly in trade union work. Th 
latter offered a resolution endorsing such activity, an 'j 
it was adopted; but the controlling New York faction 
led by Most, had little connection with or interest in the 
unions. Most thought it was all right for the revolution- 
ists to join labor bodies, but only in order to win the 
union membership to their program, and not in order to 
fight for wage increases and similar concessions. He 
couldn’t see the elementary fact that only by working for 
such immediate demands could they hope to gain mass 
backing for their program. Most’s attitude on the trade 
union question cost him the full support of the Chicago 
1 group. The latter also opposed using the name of the 
\ anarchist Black International—the International Work- 
> ing People’s Association (not to be confused with the 
earlier International Workingmen’s Association or First 
International which Marx founded)—as the new name 
of their clubs; but they were voted down, 
i A Manifesto was adopted at the congress. It was a 
curious document, the first version of which was written 
by Most, but to which was grafted new material, intro 
duced partly by Spies and Parsons. Opening wit ® 
quotation from the Declaration of Independence, ^ 
Manifesto was based largely upon Marx’s critique^ 
capitalist economy and Bakunin’s denunciation o ^ 
state and church, and ended with an appea 
remedy—force. , -^fogy 

The Pittsburgh Manifesto shows that e ven 

—which became the official gospel of the I- • ^ ^ aS 
. in the Windy City—was vague and inconsistently ^ 
moving more and more toward clearcut anar 
ciples. 
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XIV . ON THE SOAPBOX 

After the Pittsburgh congress, Most returned to New 
York as locajjiictator of the International Working Peo¬ 
ple’s Association. Fortunately, the I.W.P.A. remained a 
loose federation, maintaining local autonomy. While the 
Manhattan group was only a small, inverted, “leftist” 
clique, the Chicagoans were saved from sinking com¬ 
pletely in the mire of sectarianism by their contact with 
organized labor. In themiddle of ’84, through the efforts 
of Spies and others, a number of left-wing unions with¬ 
drew' from the Trades and Labor Assembly and formed 
the Central Labor Union; and in two years the C.L.U. 
—which generally accepted the leader ship of the" loc al 
I.W.F.A.—was larger t han its conservative rival In 7 .V>p 
city. 

In spite of their sectarian convictions and foggy think¬ 
ing, the local revolutionists (who, since their split from 
the S.L.P. had changed their name from the Social Revo- 
lutmnary club to the Revolutionary Socialistic party to 
the Chicago section of the International Working Peo- 
P es Associahon) began to make some headway. This 

but atL + u°" ly t0 their influence in trade'unions 
Thev k T exce P tional ^ill on the soapbox, 
dramatic "T h °7, t0 get a Crowd and bold i(; - They were 

Practiced spehbind ° r ^ t0 +^’ Parsons es P ecia Uy was a 

Henry. He barf ^ the tradlt ional style of Patrick 
voice; he was • an Um ' SUally tdear and penetrating tenor 
obvious sincer't pictl ‘ resque s P eaker : his candid manner, 
Spies was ak "L g °° d na t llre were irresistible. 

? s German Lika l '" 1 Soapboxer > in English as well 

k ! nd of audienceia r T S ’ t he W&S at home before a »y 

ploy ed, a trade unin treet ' corner gathering of unem- 
ahf dlscu ssion society ° r a respectable debating 

_ 6 impression_or a & c vIlew bow to make a favor- 

hey oould skyrocket U ? a \ 0rable ° ne if they wanted. 

o hortatory or vituperative 
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peaks; they could glide gracefully down to the gentlest 
plea or the mildest supplication. Pleasant, witty and 
straightforward— they inspired confidence and respect. 

411 along the Lake Front, the Social Revolutionaries 
held mass meetings. At various spots on this grassless 
strip of land—ugly and desolate, stuck against the ex- 
pause of water—they would group a pile of salt barrels, 
which they used as a platform, and lift their voices 
through the neighborhood. On Sundays they drew large 
crowds. Sometimes they would attract as many as a 
thousand people to a single meeting. And they kept it 
up steadily, untiring, indefatigable—without a letdown. 

In addition to Parsons and Spies, there was a whole 
squad of topnotch agitators. Among them was “Red” Sam 
Fkiden. a hardworking stone teamster who came_hfoin 
Lancashire. \V:thTS~Tong7Sowing beard, streaked with 
gray, be looked like a character out of the Old Testa¬ 
ment—and he talked like one. Mild-mannered, but stolid 
and determined, his rough, homely eloquence appealed 
to the Chicago workmen. In contrast was the dry and 
ponderous but earnest remarks of Michael Schwab, a 
thin, angular, bespectacled and bearded emigre who 
looked like a typical German professor. They were t e 
ablest of Parsons’ and Spies’ lieutenants. 

Not content with regular Lake Front a ^ air *’. ^ 
I.WJPJL soon tried to launch city-wide demons * ^ 

The first important event of this nature was ^ek; 
Thanksgiving day, 1884. Hard times ha 
another inflationary bubble, expanding since .^ of 
ning of the decade, suddenly burst. ear ^ l-^gtrousb’ 
that year the price of wheat had fa en tb® 

creating a panic in Chicago. Besides, C * ca ^ TOi en ^ e 
bitterest winter of years. Icy gales from t 
swept through the city. Hungry, shivering p(*> r ^ 
sieged the avenues. The hWTA. ra 1 
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• onic thanks for their poverty on a day when the 
offer ^ r hundred held lavish feasts and orgies. 

^Parsons composed the leaflet for the meeting. “You 
* ive thanks that you face the blizzards without an 
mUS coa t ” he wrote; “without fit shoes and clothes, while 
abundant clothing made by you spoils in the store¬ 
houses; that you suffer hunger while millions of bushels 
of grain rot in the elevators.” 

In the afternoon, about three thousand people gath¬ 
ered at Market square, standing in the mud and slush, 
shielding each other from the cutting rain and sleet. 
Parsons mounted a platform of wooden crates. At the 
top waved a red flag. He roused the crowd to cheers and 
applause. “Men of the disinherited class of America,” he 
said, “we are assembled on this day of national thanks¬ 
giving to curse the capitalistic robbers who are feasting 
on the blood of our wives and children.” He compared 
the day to the feast of Belshazzar and, as his text, read 
chapter and verse from James: “Go to now, ye rich men, 

weep and howl, for your miseries that shall come upon 

you.” 


speecn-maKmg was over, they formed in 
eitv paraded tllrou gh the fashionable sections of the 
acting 6 procession wa3 headed by women comrades 

C « ,hf “ dard t" OT; ^ btaek 

^ly-congtruc^H^^ shook long P Iacar *fe and 

acing a * ii ' ® ie ds with slogans strange and men- 

0 ^‘ wtD? a ^°^ OOker8: SHALL ^ THANK 
A hD POVEPTv7^“ UR mise RY, destitution 
J’ARD of rob rppv V ^ TE CAPITAL IS THE RE- 

bers may vvmf R 7^ UR capi talistic rob- 
P, E YHEIR ethane their lord, that 

Wr ED them7™ s ? ave not yet stran¬ 
ge UPOlT?S vTS***™ AND CHAM, 
t ^CHASED By 4 S 0F 0UR “ L0RDS ” 

- V the home of Waahbume-who as 
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toenc*. mi-*" *> durins J* >’“«* CV**, 

had not only maligned but wotpired again* the oT 
saunanis—^they pulled the doorbell, greeting the J®' 
pants with groans and cat-calls. 


Parsons followed municipal affairs closely and w a? al 
wavs ready to capitalize on local holidays and other 
events. On such occasions the I.W.P.A. would or gatlUe 
street marches and counter-demonstrations, rallying % 
left-wingers and the unemployed in mass protests against 
the Chicago plutocracy. 


In the spring of S5. on the night when the new pala¬ 
tial Board of Trade building, at the foot of LaSalle 
street, was to be opened, the Social Revolutionaries 
gathered their forces of denunciation. “After the cere¬ 
monies and sermons,” their leaflet read, “the participants 
will move in a body to the Grand Temple of Usury, 
Gambling and Cut-Throatism, where they will serenade 
the priests and officers of King Mammon and pay honor 
and respect to the benevolent institute. All friends of 


the bourse are invited.” 


„ About a thousand strong, they gathered at Market 
f street, and Parsons called the meeting to order. He an¬ 



nounced that after a few speeches they wou > ** 
around the “Board of Thieves” building an ^ 
“Mareeillaiee” so the rulers of Chicago co ^ 

notes that inspired the lovers> of [hbe& 

He was interrupted by cries o __ ,___- xcona t- 
Fielden followed on the platform. - ti en t oi ^ 
ing the Board of Trade, the co poiD t- 

I.W.PA. came down the street, them % ^ . for 

ing to the banners, Fielden said: 

"common blood of humanity, and ^ ^tiine, beca “* 
flag of starvation. It is unfurled a ^ ma sse5. 

the Board of Trade means starva 1 - tber do they 
-“The profit-mongers toil not, neither 
he continued, “yet they have the 
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will banquet at the Board of Trade tonight, but 
They * made the building have not been invited;' 
* e .‘YV °nre going anyway.... We will invite ourselves!” 

L-pVm the crowd shouted, and everybody laughed. 
*'° r ~ons climbed once more to the barrel platform. “A 
- g being dedicated to the God of Mammon,” he 
tC >d ^‘and it is to be devoted exclusively to the robbery, 
T lunder and the destruction of the people. When the 
* 8 er c tone of the Board of Trade was laid, Bishop 
Cheney was there to baptize it. What a truthful follower 
the man must be of the tramp Nazarene, Jesus, who 
scourged the thieves from the Board of Trade of Jerusa¬ 
lem ! 7t The crowed applauded. 

When he finished, they marched forward, six abreast, 
in the middle of the street; when they reached LaSalle 
street, the band struck up the “Marseillaise,” and the 
marchers sang in French and German as well as English. 
Turning the corner, Mrs. Parsons, who as one of the 
standard bearers was at the head of the procession, saw 
the illuminated building. 

“Halt!” A cordon of police blocked the way. The 
music and the singing stopped. 

Spies hurried to the front of the line. “Why do you 


stop us?” he demanded indignantly. 

“The street is too crowded,” snapped the police in¬ 
spector. “Turn around—march your men away!” 

Break through!” someone hollered from the sidewalk. 

Spies put up his hand and motioned. The band struck 
U P again and they about-faced, continuing on their way 
mov k a( * c ^ rc ^ ec ^ the neighborhood. Then they 

Welu «° n news P a P €r office on Fifth avenue (now 

one f w ^ ere Parsons spoke again, this time from 

01 the windows. 
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XV. THE QUESTION OF VIOl^Nc® 

Parsons was now convinced that the ruling class w 
not permit the workers to vote themselves into Do ° Uld 
that capitalism could be overthrown, and the op Pre W ? t; 
of the working class finally ended, only by / orce . B 
understanding of this basic question was confused • 
definite and contradictory. * ln " 

p. Moreover, there was anything but clarity 0 r • 
formity of opinion on this issue among the members^ 
the International Working People's Association-^ 
only from city to city but among the members in a sin l 
place like Chicago. Parsons and Spies, as a matter Vf 
fact, were looked upon as moderates, even reformist 
by the left-wing of the local I.W.P.A. 

Generally, within the Social Revolutionary movement 
there didn’t seem to be any full realization of the basic 
difference between the anarchist advocacy of individual 
terror (which serves only as a boomerang, furnishing the 
enemy with a legal excuse Jor suppr essing wo rkmg-cksR 
t groups) and the Marxists’ repudiation of such acts 
\ (which are usually committed by hired provocateurs who 
are sent into militant labor organizations in order to 
destroy them). Nor did they seem to realize the vast 
difference between the anarchist desire to arouse the 
\ masses to a spontaneous revolt, and the Marxist policy 
of patiently organizing on all fronts—building a strong 
political party and a powerful labor movement, organic 
ing the poor farmers, winning or at least neutralizing 
large sections of the middle class, supporting all P r0 ° r ^ 
sive movements, etc.—using every possible lega °P^ 
tunity afforded by bourgeois democracy to 
and to strengthen the forces of the working °j ass 
allies for the inevitable “coming struggle or 
They even failed to make a genuine distinction^ ^ 
defending themselves against provocatory ac 10 
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, kerton6 and using dynamite to assassinate public 

of the working ckM. 

Remember— this was the era of great triumph for in¬ 
dustrial capital, for the new rulers of America who, 
sweeping indomitably onward, would tolerate no op¬ 
position, ruthlessly and violently crushing all obstacles 
in their way. It was, too, a period when the youthful 
labor movement, flexing its muscles, tried to push ahead 
—and collided with the relentless force of a rising capi¬ 
talism. It is easy to understand how, under these circum¬ 
stances, the question of force became one of the central 
issues of the time and how—considering the devastating 
attack of the factory-owners, and the untrained and im¬ 
mature state of organized labor, as well as the demo¬ 
cratic frontier spirit which at this period still tended to 
express itself in terms of direct action —some of the most 
militant workers were driven, in desperation, to arm 
themselves against assault, and were attracted by what 
Lenin called “leftist” philosophies. 

Particularly in Chicago-which was a storm-center of 
conflict between the newly-triumphant ruling class and 
the industrial proletariat-the modem class struggle as- 

the Wat * m ° st °7 rt form - Ever since the 1877 strike, 
arch cla s r kera ^ been Savagely Persecuted by their 
b ack, and inkerton thugs shot workers in the 

deeds. The muni^i 1118 ^ f ° r their murderous 

unwarranted attack* C ° Urts offered no protection against 
the contrary he a w ^ 

actions 0 f the hi * ° nly to protect the unlawful 

^nkertons wemT thdr legal and cohorts. 

Stri ^es and proW^ Sent . mto labor organizations and 
they tried to incite tlf* ^ T ] ngSy actin S as provocateurs; 
,*** 0f terror themselv "u t0 Vi ° lence - 0r co ““itted 
P lab or. The pros- T m the attem Pt to emsh organ- 

that striked C "f“ vored *» r^ote riot, 
inkers be shot down, printing sci>re 
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itori* of insurrectionary plots, or spreading rtim ors th _. 
ihe militia was getting ready to butcher the unempwj 
Considering this situation, it is possible that th er 
were a few individuals among the Chicago Working^ 
who, through bitter hatred or personal desire for rev e J e 
upon the assassins who shot their brothers, may ha ° 
contemplated physical acts of vengeance and retribution 
But the overwhelming majority of the Social Revolu¬ 
tionaries in the city were men of the type of Parsons— 
class-war veterans who understood at first hand just how 
the masses were exploited, who felt very deeply the op¬ 
pression of the people; men of humanitarian sentiments 
who desired to lessen the misery of humanity; who may 
during moments of extreme stress, have made some rash 
statements, but who did nothing more violent than to 
denounce the violence of the bankers and industrialists 
against labor. 

f Parsons himself, on numerous occasions, repudiated 
the anarchist championing of individual terror. His theo¬ 
retical understanding of the question of force, however, 
was never clear. As a matter of fact, it would be unfair 
to entirely identify his ideological position with any 
1 fixed doctrine: principles of anarchism, socialism and 
\ equalitarianism were hopelessly entangled in his mind. 
Indeed, he used such concepts interchangeably. “We are 
called Communists, or Socialists, or Anarchists, he e 
clarcd. “We accept all three of the terms.” 

This was true even though he had read the ommu ^ 
Manifesto and parts of Capital, which influence ^ 
writings. “The march of events is toward a S ° C1 ^ ^ 

lution,” he wrote in an editorial publishe U ^ en the 
period. “By this expression we mean the ^ , . 1 5P e sser t tbeir 
wage-laborers of this and other countries wi a 0 f 
rights—natural rights—and maintain them be 

arms.... This outcome is a necessity w ^ ra therth aD 
avoided. We would prefer a peaceful so u On 

war, but we do not bring about the revo 
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contrary, the social condition creates the revolutionists. 
It will not come because we wish it, but because it must 
come. We simply foretell its approach and prepare for 
it.” 

Where Parsons and his comrades made their big, vital 
error was in their expectation that civil war was right 
around the corner. In many respects this accounts for 
their calls to arms which were frequently taken as de¬ 
mands to commit individual acts of terror but which 
were simply warn ings to the masses to be readjTfor a 
spontaneous revolution which they mistakenly thought 
would soon take place. Parsons would write: “The time 
has now arrived when the laborers must possess the 
right to the free use of capital with which they work, 
or the capitalists will own the laborers, body and soul’ 
No compromise is possible. We must choose between 
freedom and slavery. The International defiantly unfurls 
the banner of liberty, fraternity, equality, and beneath 
its scarlet folds beckons the disinherited of the earth 
to assemhle and^atrilM down the property beast which 
feasts upon the life-blood of the people ” 

Parsons came closest to a clearcut anarchist doctrine 
n ^conception of the role of the state. He took the 

was overthrown He t' * bo,1,h *' 1 >s as capitalism 
writings on the !t + ha ? neV6r read MarX ’ s and En S els ’ 

completely inaccessible tn^ Were ’ of course > 

the workers m I t0 hlm) whlch Pointed out that 
the state, f 0r X Z * f ° rganized force > including 

bourgeoL eve P n U ?r e £ CrUShbg the resistance °I 

that, while +W • a ^ ler * le m asses have won power- 

mUSt be —hed the 

positional for m >S h l n H . a “evolutionary and 
J ch w °uld pave X dlcta pshi P of the proletariat- 
W ’ Uch prow®; 7 ay f ° r a classle ® society in 
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XVI. A NEW KIND OF PIONEERi Nc 


Besides tbeir agitational work, Spies and Par*^*, 
dered most of the journalistic activities of tie 
ment. Parsons was editor of the Alarm, started 1^ ^ 
1884 and published usually every fortnight For 
services Parsons received the munificent salary of ^ 
dollars a week. As he later put it, “I was h&ndsc^ 
paid; I had saw-dust pudding as a general thing 
dinner.” Mrs. Parsons also wrote for the paper. 

For several years before he became editor of the 
Alarm, Parsons and his wife had depended for tbs? 
livelihood on a small ladies* tailor shop which they op¬ 
erated, with Parsons putting in most of his time goiidl¬ 
ing business. 

Ever since 1880. Spies had spent every day, mehririg 


Sundays, working on the German papers. When he hd 
joined the staff of the weekly Vorbote ( Herald», h 
facing bankruptcy; but under his guidance not only dad 
it continue: during the boom period of the Soeiahsar 
Labor party in Chicago the Arbeiter-ZetfvRQ had bss: 
convened into a daily, and a Sunday issue caked tfce 
Facktl < Torch) had been added. Spies worked 
sixteen Ebtirs a day to keep them going. “There * 
scarcely to be found a calling more laborious, mors ** 
ing and ungrateful,” he commented, “than 
editor of a daily paper,” and especially a w ° 
paper, he added, where every readerwho, 
considers it his most sacred duty to find 
“being of progressive turn of mind, has 
bobbies—and woe to the editor if he * ai -~ 
in each one of them the long looked for P* 'zStfg&g 
The Alarm was an important factor w-* ^ s 
the English-speaking division of the ^^per *** 
small clique to a flourishing group. T e 0 rp? 

not a personal venture but the nat j° n * ^of oP 1 ^ 
of the party. As such it mirrored 
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the Social Revohitionaries. f< This paper belonged 
Parsons pointed out. ‘Tt was theira. 
t-T-/ aenr> in their articles—Tom, Dick and Harry; 
^fXbed? to have something to " 

^ it *rae tote a financial probiem i» keep rii* 

particniiirty t&e 

ggez &e i^rre-hors toss ion toy snail jii 

to r .r-ute Fararjatt tpsarify 

s&e aase&er for « wick &y tefiong <a pubhaumr amuse 
zeJjhiZ t© syiripistito^. Frame* ana irauuin* 

^ fijso used frequently to raise functe. 

J 2 g TTTrrmp r of *85. Parson* went on a long tour 
to new readers for the Alarm and to form American 
branches of the LWPA. He traveled west. stopping at 
a number of manufacturing towns in Kansas, Missouri 
and Nebraska. ^^ 

Orieof his most successful stops was at Ottawa. Kan¬ 
sas. a small town which was known as a center for gath¬ 
erings of a public and social nature in the state. The 
meeting was prepared by a local branch of the Knights 
of Labor, an organization which Parsons had joined on 
the Fourth oi July, 1876 , when he had addressed a meet¬ 
ing nelu in Indianapolis. Now he was the mam speaker 
a smilar an air held exactly nine years later. 
Elaborate preparations had been made, and a pietsr- 
. --' r ^S raI 2 .or toe day—including the reading of the 
u ^ 'T U °^ 01 " Inde P endence an address bv the 
hadTf^ *5” A_ R. Parsons of Cfcicago”- 

■ mapped out and distributed over the state and 
« tinuag, part of Missouri. 

gans. .vl' C p C 8rove was decked with banners and slo- 
Painted in ^°“ s , t entered the grounds, a large motto, 
tit hti ev e .\-ri o ° n an enormous strip of canvas 

ern-mext op of Religion, GOV- 

2. Xe REReo\ R J$ c i ETY; WHICe BUILDS up 

w °rtby of the S^r r 0ILIXG another, is 

the SUPPORT OF TRUE CHRIS- 
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TIANS. PATRIOTS OR PHILANTHROPISTS. 01,„ 

ters of small red flags guarded the entrances, and •' 
the middle was printed in gold letters: LIBERTY 
EQUALITY, FRATERNITY. The speakers’ stand was 
draped with an American flag, surrounded by red banner* 
Over the platform was another motto: “LABOR is 
PRIOR TO AND INDEPENDENT OF CAPITAL 
CAPITAL IS ONLY THE FRUIT OF LABOR AND 
NEVER COULD HAITI EXISTED HAD NOT LA¬ 
BOR FIRST EXISTED. LABOR IS MUCH THE 
SUPERIOR AND DESERVES MUCH THE HIGHER 
CONSIDERATION.’’—.ABRAHAM LINCOLN. On the 
left was another quotation: “THE CORRUPTION OF 
THE BEST AND MOST DIVINE FORMS OF GOV¬ 
ERNMENT MUST BE THE WORST!”—ARIS¬ 
TOTLE. And on the right was the familiar legend: AN 
INJURY TO ONE IS THE CONCERN OF ALL. 

At seven-thirty, when Parsons mounted the platform, 
the meeting place, which was a tabernacle big enough to 
seat three thousand people, was packed. Everyone 
listened breathlessly—for where could the labor move¬ 
ment find a man better fitted to deliver a Fourth of 
July oration? 

Not all the meetings on his tour were so pleasant. He 
found even labor groups extremely hostile when he first 
approached them; but usually, after they he 
speak, he managed to win most of them over, an 
they helped him enthusiastically to arrange an 
lectures wherever he went. Often during t e ^ 

months, as he traveled from one dust-bitten ^ 

another, he couldn’t arrange open-air meetings 
to speak to small audiences in stuffy, swe: ten^^ 
borhood halls. And although he often spo bad 

three hours, his listeners gulped down e%en c0 n- 

to say. At times he drew big audiences an 
verts and sold subscriptions to the Alortn 
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“This trip has been productive of much good,” he 
ote to his paper later that summer, just before return¬ 
ing to Chicago. “The working people thirst for the truths 
f socialism and welcome their utterance with shouts of 
delight. It only lacks organization and preparation, and 
the time for the social revolt is at hand. Their miseries 
have become unendurable, and their necessities will soon 
compel them to act, whether they are prepared or not. 
Let us then redouble our efforts and make ready for the 
inevitable. Let us strain every nerve to awaken the peo¬ 
ple to the dangers of the coming storm between the prop¬ 
ertied and the propertyless classes of America.... Vive 
la Revolution Sociale!” 

Soon after his return to the city, Parsons was a leading 
speaker at the meeting of the Central Labor Union called 
to celebrate the first anniversary of Labor Day in Chi¬ 
cago, on the first Monday in September, 1885. After other 
preliminaries—during which Spies delivered an oration 
in German, and the Socialist male chorus sang the “Red 
Banner"—they formed in line and, with jovial Oscar 
Xeebe of the Brewers’ Union as field marshal and Par- 


v ^ oauc, LUiiiuiieu mrougn tne streets, rirst m 
line came half a hundred young girls of the “American 
Corps, and a number of women in decorated wagons, 
bey bore slogans reading, DOWN WITH GOVERX- 
AND G0LD OUR CIVILIZATION: 
tW B P: LET AXD POLICEMAN’S CLUB. As usual. 

Bn ■ " P Ogden Grove picnic grounds. _ 

giving dfv h h falL the biggest mating was on Thanks- 
before. Par T en ’ the custom initiated the year 

meeting in cornra ^ es staged an indignation 

Pauper wao-e/ 8 - 11111 ’ f or the hard times, “the 

yards and nth 101 * ^ sou P houses, poorhouses, wood- 
P*Jt it. ier c oaritable institutions,” as Parsons 

* e co ^ 5eason got under wav, he was off 
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again on another pioneering trip, this time traveling east 
ward through the mining regions of Ohio and Pennsyll 
vania. He trudged Hrr^ghHKe~^tush and' mud of the 
coal villages, ruled by absolute monarchs, the coal czars 
Often, as he wrote to the Alarm , “no hall could be had 
for love or money, and hence no meeting, as the weather 
was too cold for an open-air address.” And even when 
he did rent an assembly hall, it was usually a skating 
rink where his listeners froze until he warmed them by 
his hen' exhortations. 

He was greatly impressed by the situation around 
Pittsburgh, which he referred to as the “natural cradle 
of the social revolution.” “Here, as nowhere else in 
America.” he wrote to the Alarm, “the growth and de- 


velonment of the capitalistic system of mass-production 
has prepared the way by precept and example... for 
the rapid and stalwart growth of the revolutionary pro¬ 


letariat. There is but one thing lacking, viz.: leaders.... 

And to his wife he wrote: “Things are in a bad way 
in this region.... Oh, that I had the means! I would 
batter down the ramparts of wrong and oppression and 
plant the flag of humanity on the ruins. Truly the har¬ 
vest is great, but it takes time and means, and no great 
means either, yet more than we have. But patience,^ 
tience!—Your loving husband, Albert E. 
Pittsburgh, Pa., January 26, 1886.” 


XVII. MAYDAY ^ 

When Parsons returned to Chicago from to ^ or m0 ve- 
the eastern coal region, he found t > ^ eight -hour 

ment primed for the coming strugg e( j j n to the 
day. Without a moment’s rest, he ju P 

In the fall of 1884^a national tra ^ e '^‘American Fed- 

several years lateTBecame known —-- 
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tion qf Labor, held a small meeting in Chicago. It 
^^eTouttobe a gathering of unusual importance. 
tU TIiis Federation had been started at about the same 
. aS The Social Revolutionary clubs. A group of labor 
1111 —including Peter McGuire and gtrasser who had 
lTch leaders of the old Social-Democratic party (which 
Parsons had first joined and which had merged into the 
Workingmen’s, Socialistic Labor, party), and Samuel 
Gompers who had reorganizedthe Cigar M&kfil&’Tjmon 
and made it the model for a new union movement— 
veered sharply to the right, working out an ideology of 
''pure” trade unionism. Unlike the Knights of. Labor, 
which had set out to Build “'one big union” including the 
un or g anized and unskilled^ the new Federation ^et out 
to organiz e members bi skilled crafts into separate trad e 
unions! 

—When the Federation held its second annual session in 
1882, McGuire, who was in Europe at the time, ad¬ 
dressed what was to prove a significant communication 
to the conference. “We want an enactment by the work¬ 
men themselves that on a given day eight hours shall 


constitute a day’s vrork,” he wrote, “and that they will 
enforce it themselves.” At the ’84 convention, the Com¬ 
mittee on Standing Orders advocated that they imme¬ 
diately adopt a resolution “that eight hours shall 
constitute a legal day’s labor from and after May 1, 

1S S6.... 5 After a lengthy discussion, it was carried by 
a vote of 23 to 2. 


part UC f^ v depression was about over by the early 
fafi] ° cbance f° r success, therefore, seemed 

tho ^°° d ;. In Februa ry, William Foster, sec retary of 
bo 3 i^ B e C ^ atl0 -2i. Se — ei ght-Tu)ur circulars.- ta all labor 
a( lvanta * un ^ ec * ^ ron t- Conditions were especially 
steadilv f ° U * in where wages had been reduced 

ft IOr ^ ears * 

ei ght-hour m C ^ ^ ba( * not been favorable to the 
dement. Fo acc ode the point that capital- 





lists have the right to eight hours of our labor," declared 
the Alarm, “is more than a compromise, it is a V i r t, m | 
concession that the wage system is right.” By the time 
Parsons returned to the city, the attitude of the Chicago 
Internationalists changed. As he later put it, they g uvc 
their support, “first, J)cc.ftusc it was a class movement 
against domination, ^therefore historical, and evolution- 
arv, and necessary; and secondly, because we did not 
choose to stand aloof and be misunderstood by our fel¬ 


low-workers.” 

Once they endorsed the eight-hour struggle, the local 
left-wingers put life into it. Even though the Trades and 
Labor Assembly, which inaugurated the campaign lo¬ 


cally, ignored them, Parsons and Ins comrades, including 
Mrs. Parsons, worked night and day and were largely 
responsible for the upsurge which now occurred. In Chi¬ 
cago the movement reached the highest peak of enthu¬ 
siasm and swept along the largest mass of workers. 

Labor centers hummed with excitement and activity. 
The opening gun was fired in Chicago during t offline 
of March, when a large audience gathered at the We. 
Side Turner Hall. An immense meeting was hel 
SatS night in April, about 

crowding into the GndQ; A™** to 

cluttering the streets outside. ftnd w ith ban- 

the place with drum and fife corp^ boYC0 TT 

ners reading OPPOSE Cl J CONVICT LABOR- 
McCORMICK and DOWN WITH^ ON, Union 

A week later, on Sunday, the „t the vege ta h* e ' 

staged a huge demonstration begin “ nS Desp i a i n es street- 
huckster square on Ea^iolp ne anD MONE ' 
DOWN WITH THRONE, ALTA ^ t the 

BAGS read one of their slogan - orical quartet 
Lake Front, where the familiar . Jd —dividing 
Parsons and Schwab, Spies and F>elde perf or* 

marchers into two crowds-gave an 


ance. 
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The city VVfiH wound up fc0 a wntt PP in 8 point. During 
niontliH before May Day, the police (smashed into 
,,11]^ after meeting, applying club and bullet liber- 
r(> i wagons dashed through the streets. Armed 
U V charged: skull-cracking was merely a part of their 
copH gometimes the crowd scattered, sometimes they 
^^ lii back with stones and anything else they could 
L r C t their hands on. 

* Resentment mounted. Serious trouble threatened. As 
the deadline approached, a major clash seemed ines- 

( First was on a Saturday. Tens and tens of thou¬ 
sands downed tools and marched—into the streets! One 
procession, headed by two giant Bohemian workers, one 
with an axe and the other with a mallet over the shoul¬ 
der, stopped at factory after factory calling the work¬ 
men to join the demonstration. Woodworkers came out 
with a pine shaving in their hats as an emblem of their 
trade; brewers emerged still wearing their work aprons. 
Lumber-shovers, freight-handlers, packers, carpenters, 
tailors, bakers, barbers, cornice-makers, tin-roofers, even 
salesmen and clerks moved into the streets. 

It was a grand turnout. “No smoke curled up from the 
tall chimneys of the factories and mills, and things had 


assumed a Sabbath-like appearance,” reported a Chicago 
paper. The press did its best to whip up “public opinion” 
against the demonstrators. “The denizens of the lumber 
district,” wrote the Tribune , “were thrown into a panic 
the appearance of a mob of anarchistic strikers. They 
thr b L° ken * 00se ^ rom Black Road and marched 
dmv] U ^ 1 stree *' s an American flag turned upside 
in fre^h tW °, flaiintin g ra & s that h a d just been soaked 
the r] S 1 )1()oc *- ’ But in spite of this type of provocation, 

spts passed peacefulI y- 

“BravelyV° te a rous * n & editorial for the occasion: 
Wa ge-l u [ )or ^ 1 ! War ^‘ rp ^ le conflict has begun. An army of 
01 b are i^e. Capitalism conceals its tiger 



claws behind the ramparts of order. Workmen, let, 
watchword be: No compromise!... The first’of 
whose historical significance will be understood and ^ 
predated only in later years, is here.” He warned tW 
the bosses would not grant the shorter work day without 
a battle. 

He right. They banded together and gave their 
answer without delay: lockouts, all through the city 

Bui it was not until Monday that the class struggle 
in Chicago moved toward a climax. 


XVIII. THE MCCORMICK MASSACRE 

Of that afternoon Spies had to cover a meeting of the 
Central Labor Union for his paper. While he was there, 
he was asked to speak at an open air rally out on Black 
Road for the smkmgJiLinber-shovers. He didn't want 
to 20 . The lasrtew weeks before May Day had pretty 
well finished him. In addition to his newspaper work, he 
had been speaking two or three times almost every day- 
But the committee begged, entreated. It was e .a 
old story: good speakers were hard to get, 1 . ° 

meeting, thousands were there, it was a 
to reach new strata of the working c > ^ j iac j 

be another chance like this for a long i > 
to go along. He went. the black 

When he reached the large open e the place 

cinder road on the far west si e o thousan , 

was teeming with people. There meet be 

“'^‘ •peeche, had X<£**«*C 

his weariness for ‘he moment, he^ ^ ^ 

to the top of the freight c , him- d . “We 

ers’ stand. The chairman intro t hollered 

<<He’s a Socialist!” someon 

donT want any Socialistic speeches- 


But Spies had already started. His handsome, athletic 
build, his striking poise, added to his eloquence, routed 

jj heckling at once. The crowd was quiet as he went on. 
ft In spite of the huge audience, he found it hard to 
arouse his usual fire. He was dead tired. The best he 
rmild do was to speak very calmly, with unusual mod¬ 
eration, urging the workers to stick together if they 
wanted* to beat the bosses, to stick together and not to 
retreat under any conditions. 

He talked for a little while only. As he was winding 
up, he heard a factory bell, blocks away. He probably 
wouldn’t have noticed it at all, but as soon as it rang 
there was a commotion in the rear of the crowd; voices 
cried out in some language he couldn’t understand, a 
number of laborers detached themselves from the mob 
and began running up the road in the direction of the 
gong. Spies shouted to them not to go away, but they 
didn’t listen. They kept running up the road, about two 
hundred of them. 

Minutes later he heard pistol shots from the same 
direction. Someone in the crowd shouted, “It’s from the 
McCormick works, they’re fighting the scabs up there!” 

Just as he was closing, a patrol wagon rattled up the 
road. It was filled with cops, their revolvers drawn. Soon 
a whole crew of police came running double quick; then 
more wagons. 

The shots multiplied. Volley after volley rang down 
the road. 

the ran UP See was the matter. He recognized 
on th aCe ^ ° nCe —^ hne freight cars standing 
ar ound r ° aC * ^ rac k * n f ron t the high board fence 
men out 6 ^ larvester wor ks. McCormick had locked his. 
month or^ 01 !!* 18 ag °' ^ arsons had spoken at the place a 
ton thugs. ° efore > P r °testing against the use of Pinker- 

through the^ ^he factory, rocks were sailing 

lr - ie factory windows were smashed. But 
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the battlefield was new on the prairie between the f * 
ears and the fence. The cops were chasing the strik^ 
firing right into the screaming, stampeding" mas ^ ^ 

Spies collided with a young Irishman who seemed 
recognise him (days later Spies found out he was % ° 
agent provocateur). “What the hell kind of union ^ ^ 
down there'*' he shrieked, pointing down the road 
must be nice fellows to stand by and have their brothel 
shot down like dogs... 

“Have many been hurt? 55 Spies shouted, excited but 
sort of dazed. 

“Many? ... Nobody knows how many have been shot 
and killed.... For God's sake, why don’t you bring those 
men up here to help!” 

Spies ran back,, frantic. He shouted to the lumber 
workers, begging them to return with him: the police 
were massacring their comrades, they couldn’t stand by 
and do nothing, they must come and help. He sputtered, 
out of breath, the sentences unfinished, the current of 
indignation beating against the flow of feverish, plead¬ 
ing phrases. 

But they wouldn’t listen. They shook their heads and 
walked away. Many just looked at him, stolid, indiffer¬ 
ent, uncomprehending. 

Beside himself with resentment, he didn’t know what 
to do. He dashed for a street car, rode into town and 
burst into his office. He was sure many of the strikers 
had been wounded, killed. He sat down to draft a leaflet- 
He was so jittery he couldn’t write. He got up and die 
tated it. He read it and tore it up. At last he sat own 
again, wrote a bitter, slashing piece of agitation. • • * 

It was after quitting time. He made the com P^ 
stay, told them to set up the leaflet and have it T 
at the print shop, and then distributed at various 
ings to be held that night. jjim, 

His head pounding, fatigue pressing down up 
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be got home! 


omehow, dragged himself up the steps, eol- 


tVhen he awakened the next morning, he hurried down 
to the office to see w hat had happened. One of the first 
thinss he noticed was a printed copy of the circular he 
bad drafted .—Who had stuck the word REVENGE! j 
right at the top? It changed the whole meaning of the 
leaflet—made it appear as if he were advocating an at- 

t _ikn nrtlino I li h /■» h rt ri rf sin „ .#9 Lf« ^ 


Pallet—maue n <au\ucaung an at¬ 

tack upon the police! Who had done itf He stalked into 1 

-1-rwOj-^o- fnr "Fisrhpr I 


taCK Upuu i 

the composing room, looking for Fischer. M 

•TVhat is the meaning of this?” he ranted. <f What is 
the meaning of this?” He shook his hand menacinglv. 
“Who put in this word? What.. 

“I don’t know,” Fischer shrugged his shoulders. “I 
don't know who did it.... IDo you know there’s a meet¬ 
ing at Haymarket square tonight to protest against these 
killings? All the unions are arranging it and they want 
you to speak. It’s a big meeting. You .” 

*£}£££ «!*■” Spi “ “* pped - i*"- 

^eMtion^-'Hthey 13 :' ,f ple . s thr f w Ms haDds down in 
speak.” y an t get anybody else, all right I’ll 

pa igning. S B tf it U “J r h ^ e weathe r from weeks of cam- 

Pec . lal }y since he had Z V° Speak ’ he knew it, es- 

A ^btle later a dele 611 at the McCormick factory. 

Z* 

ZXT£ m ’ ” h. 

“All ri u* ln the Zeitunn me etmg. We want you 



“What is this, what is this, he moaned. “This is 
ridiculous.... Fischer, oh Fischer,” he roared, “come here 
quick- 

Fischer came running. 

“What is the meaning of this?” Spies screamed. “This 
is ridiculous, who put in this? Why do you do things 
like this? Look, look,” he shoved it into Fischer’s face. 

“So this is the meeting I have been invited to ad¬ 
dress,” he went on, brandishing the circular. “I will not 
speak there, I absolutely will not speak with such a 
ridiculous notice.” He walked up and down the room 
waving his hands. 

“But, comrade Spies,” the carpenter pleaded, “we have 
not distributed these notices yet, we can take this line 
out, and print it over again.” 

“Certainly ” Fischer said, “we can take it out— 

Spies cooled down. “All right,” he said, “you take out 
the line and I will speak.” 

He ran a pencil through the line himself and handed 
the leaflet to Fischer. 


XIX. HAYMARKET 

Spies left the office early. He wanted to rest up ^ 
the meeting that night. After supper, h.s broth ^ 
called to see him. Spies persuaded him „ Henry 

“You had better change to your hg 

said. “It is warm outside. « : ps > revol ver ’ 

They walked down Milwaukee avenue. SI tQ0 b jg 
which he always carried for self-pro ec 1 ’ aga i n st b> s 

for the pocket of his suit; it kep r gtaubei'^ 

side; it annoyed him. A. they « h<« 

hardware store, Spies ran in and ask 
the pistol until he got back. reac hed V( f P %et- 

It was about eight when Y f r om th e 
street, a west-side thoroughfare, no 
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The meeting was supposed to be held at the corner of 
Lake street, but when Spies and his brother got there 
n0 meeting was under way. Groups were standing around’ 
arguing, but it was only a small crowd. At the large 
open-air gatherings, Spies usually spoke in German after 
the English speeches were made. 

He was angry at the whole business. Somebody had 
bungled the affair. No crowd, no speakers. Confound the 
arrangements committee, why didn't they do things 
right? 

But it was old stuff to him. He knew it was his job 
to get the meeting started, as long as nobody else was 
around. He looked up the street but couldn’t see anyone 
to help out. 


The crowd was too small to meet in Haymarket 
square, which was situated at the widening of Randolph 
street between Desplaines and Halsted. They would be 
lost in it. He decided to hold the meeting right in the 
street, half a block away, around the corner from the 


x , - - ^ iuuiiu ciLi empty 

wagon on Desplaines street near Crane’s alley. It would 
do for a platform. Jumping on the wagon and looking 
around he called out, “Is Parsons here? Is Parsons 
e je. He was usually the first speaker. 

someomTclose fniT ofRandol P h and Halsted,” 

•5 iST wt he JZr‘ A 1 thillk he ' 3 

Mid* S, ' r “ m<i ’ 1 wil1 e° ™d find him myself,” Spies 


hold the meeting 7 ag0n „ around on Randolph street and 
“No, no ”t S 6re ’ someone shouted. 

Let it stay’here? S£Ud ’ <<WG may stop the street cars. 

Re jumped off + 1, 

twT? S acco ®Panied h?f\ and hurried to the corner. 
d 0W) ° P |* Sc hnaubelt and P rother ’ and b y two others, 
the street but ther ErneSt Legner - The y looked 
there was no meeting at Halsted 
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street, and no Parsons. It was no use! Spies would have 
to start the meeting. They walked back to the alley. 

U I think Parsons and Fielden are at a meeting in the 
Alarm office,” someone volunteered. 

"Run and see if you can find them,” Spies said. 

It was about half past eight. The crowd was gathering 
slowly. 

"Gentlemen and fellow workmen,” Spies began. "The 
speakers of the evening, Mr. Parsons and Mr. Fielden, 
will be here in a very short time to address you. Since 
they have not arrived, I shall entertain you for a few 

minutes.... 

"'You have no doubt heard of the killing and wound¬ 
ing of a number of your brothers at McCormick’s yester¬ 
day. Mr. McCormick told a Times reporter that Spies 
was responsible for that massacre committed by the 
noble Chicago police. I reply to this that McCormick is 
an infamous liar.... McCormick is the man who created 
the row Monday, and he must be held responsible for the 
murder of our brothers....” 

"Hang him!” someone shouted from the crowd. 

"No, no, make no idle threats,” Spies said seriously. 
"There will be a time when monsters who destroy the 
lives and happiness of the citizens will be dealt with like 
wild beasts. But that time has not come.... 

With emphasis: "When it has come you will no longer 
make threats—you will go and do it!” 

The crowd roared. 

For a few moments Spies had concentrated upon ^ 
ing the cry from the crowd in the right direction. 
he continued, he wondered again with annoyance a ^ 
the whole meeting. What was the matter witi an 
Where was he? Why didn’t he show up? 

Early that morning Parsons returned from a t ^ n j 0 
Cincinnati. He had spoken at a large parac t a ^ ^ 
there; it had been a stirring, invigorating a a 
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was in good spirits. When he reached home, he took 
little nap, and at ten o’clock his wife woke him. g]* 
told him about a meeting of sewing girls where she had 
spoken on Sunday. 

“They are very anxious to organize,” she told him 
“and I think we ought to do something to help them 
join the eight-hour movement, because they work harder 
than anybody-” 

Parsons thought it was a fine idea and decided to call 
a meeting of the American section right away and make 
arrangements for organizing the garment workers into 
a union. He went over to the Daily News and inserted 
an ad calling for a meeting that same night—at the offices 
of the Arbeiter-Zeitung and Alarm, 107 Fifth avenue. 

He worked at the newspaper office in the afternoon, 
with his wife and Mrs. Holmes, assistant editor. Later 
they went home (they lived on Indiana street) for sup¬ 
per, and then the three of them, together with Parsons’ 
two children, Albert and Lulu, aged eight and seven, left 
the house and walked downtown. 

Parsons was very cheerful. He walked along buoy¬ 
antly, telling them stories of his trip and speaking with 
optimism of the future of their organization. For the 
benefit of the ladies, he did a take-off of a pompous 
trade union official he had met; he was a good mimic 
and they were laughing gaily as they reached t e co 
of Randolph and Halsted streets, where they w 

take the street car. _ ntic said- 

“Hello, Parsons, what’s the news? He 

Parsons turned around and recognized two ^ ccag j on 
was on good terms with some of them; on ^ angry 
he had helped them out of a tight sp ° ’ , ige ons, 

strikers, who regarded all newspapermen 

had threatened to beat them up. t re turned 

“I don’t know,” Parsons said. 1 
to town today.” 
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“Going to be a meeting here tonight?” one of them 

asked. „ 

“Yes, I guess so - 
“Going to speak? 

“No, I have another meeting on hand tonight over to 
the south side.” 

“Here comes the car,” Mrs. Parsons tugged at his 


sleeve. 

«We hear there's going to be trouble tonight," one of 
the reporters said. 

Parsons smiled. “Are you armed for the battle?" he 


joked. 

“No, 


have you any dynamite on you?" the reporter 


kidded back. 

They all laughed. 

“He's a very dangerous looking man, isn’t he?" Mrs. 
Parsons said, looking fondly at her husband. 

They ran for the horse car, waved goodbye to the men. 


The meeting at the Alarm office lasted until about 
nine. Just as it was breaking up, someone came running, 
breathing hard. 

‘There's a big meeting at Haymarket," he wheezed. 
“Nobody is over there except Spies. There’s an awful 

big crowd, three or four thousand people_For God's 

sake, send somebody over.... Come over, Parsons, and 
you too, Fielden... 

whole group decided to go along. When they reached 
and M et1 ^ ^ aCe '. ^ arso ns helped his wife and children 
his ° lln l es into a n oarby wagon, and then pushed 

Some hr ° Ugh the crowd * 

ping. As I ^‘ Sten ? rs rec °gnized him and started clap- 
speech short** ^ cau £ht sight of him, he cut his 
“I 

muc h able^LT 80 " 8 haS arrived >” he said- “He is a 
* w hl conclude h ^ ^ your tongue than I am, therefore 
e by introducing him." 
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He put his hand out and helped Parsons to the w« RO n 
The street was now packed from sidewalk to sidewalk 

Parsons looked out over the audience. There must be 
about three thousand, he thought. Yes, he was sure of it- 
he was proud of his ability to estimate the size of crowds 
and by this time he was quite expert at it. 

He was still in high spirits, and spoke pleasantly f or 
a little less than an hour, dealing with conditions in the 
city, toiling of experiences on his lecture tours. Only once 
or twice did he unleash his eloquence. 

“Do you know that the military are under arms, and 
a gailing gun is ready to mow you down?” he said at one 
point. (A new gatling gun had arrived in the city the day 
before and the papers hinted it was going to be used 
against the strikers.) “Is this Germany or Russia or 
Spain?” 

A voice in the crowd: “It looks like it!” 

“Whenever you demand an increase in pay, the militia 
and the deputy sheriffs and the Pinkerton men are called 
out and you are shot and clubbed and murdered in the 


streets- 

“I am not here for the purpose of inciting anybody, 
but to speak out, to tell the facts as they exist, even 
though it shall cost me my life before morning...- 
“In the light of the facts and of your inalienable ngh 
to life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness, it e °° 
you. « you lev, your wives „ud children d yo» £ 
want to see them perish with hunger, i . , res t, and 
like dogs in the streeto-Americans, in the ^ ^ 
protection of your liberty and indepen en , 
arm yourselves!” now.” 

Applause. Cries: “We will do it, we al °i fln( | back && 
Parsons stopped short. He wave 
forth. “No,” he cried, “you are not..-- game tlung- 
Later he cautioned the crowd a ou ^ 

He was talking about the infamous J y 
“Hang him!” someone snarled. 
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„ No |” Parsons replied, “this is not a conflict between 
individuals, but for a change of system, and socialism 
desires to remove the causes which produced the pauper 
and the millionaire, but does not aim at the life 0 f the 
individual: kill Jay Gould, and like a jack-in-the-box 
another or a hundred others like him will come up in 
his place under the existing social conditions.... To kill 
an individual millionaire or capitalist would be like kill¬ 
ing a flea upon a dog. The purpose of socialism is to de¬ 
stroy the dog—the existing system!” It was well turned. 

While he was speaking he recognized Mayor Harnson 
in the thick of the crowd. What w'as he doing there? In 
the middle of his speech, he saw Harrison leave and move 
off in the direction of the police station. But when he 
had nearly finished, he saw Harrison leave again. Ap¬ 
parently he had returned to the meeting. 

It was about ten o'clock when Parsons finished. 


. Am OUUO ___^ 

ladies. They were chatting, when all of a sudden a sharp 
wind swept through the wagon. Parsons looked out. 
Clouds were rolling from the north. It looked as if a 
thunderstorm was coming up. 

Parsons was still in something of a holiday mood. He 
wanted to get indoors, sit around and talk: it was no 
staymg there and getting wet. 

into 6 hiS " ay back t0 the makers’ stand and cut 
“ I Iden 8 address. 

rupt Jf '- he said smooth ly- “permit me to inter- 
|^you a moment.” 

appears^ ^ contlnued - turning to the crowd, “it 
rr ”(?ht as vvel, Tr h * W ° Uld rain - 14 is Spring late. We 
bnue the meeHn J °? rn an - vvvay> ^ ut if you desire to eon- 
° n the corner „ef kf* "’ e can ad J ourn Zepfs hall 

we oi " y ’ POinting ‘ 

8 meet 'ng of the f 8 ° meone hollered. “It is occupied by 
tormture workers.” 
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Parsons looked down the street. The windows of the 

hall were lighted. 

“Never mind,” Fielden said, I will close m a few 
minutes, and then we will all go home.” 

The wind grew stronger and it began to drizzle. Par¬ 
sons and the ladies didn’t wait for the meeting to end, 
but hurried over to Zepf’s place. 

A large part of the crowd also made for shelter. Only 
a few hundred stayed to listen. But Fielden was not to 
be hurried or disconcerted. He kept on. 

“I« it not a fact that we have no choice as to our 
existence for we can’t dictate what our labor is worth? 
Hetbat has to obey the will of another is a slave . 

It was about twenty minutes before he was through. 
The crowd was rapidly scattering. “In conclusion,” he 

^'Thl police! Look out for the police!” | 

Fhdden stopped. 

yjta command stepped out. raised la. 
club and shouted. Qtate of Illinois, I 


?perse. ...” • j “this is a peaceable 

“Why, captain,” Fielden said, this 


eeting.” . , aroun d and gave the or 

The police captain turn 

advance. „ Fi lden said, and toget 

“All right, we will go, T , 

des he started to ge nd> something S P U a te r- 

There was a whirring ^ rowdj descende 

,11 red glare whizzed ov street. br0 tber- 

io, blinding captoo^' » shriek ed to b» „ ^ 

“What is that? Hen? down tb gb the 

"They’ve got » *“ ' Bullets sad«* .,,1. Th 

swered, and started to ^ into the 

reet: the eops tvere hrmg 
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apwtAtoni, stunned for a moment, now plunge f or 
safety, trampling each other. The street lamps were *hat- 
tered, everything was in blackness. Henry Spies turned 
to follow his brother, ran right into a pistol aimed at hi* 
brother’s back; he lunged for the gun, struggled, felt a 
stabbing pain, toppled over. Fielden, running towards 
Randolph street, was knocked down by a bullet which 
hit aim just above the knee. 

Id a few moments it was all over, the firing had 
stopped. Some of the wounded dragged themselves into 
doorways, while others lay in the streets, their moans 
breaking the stillness. 


XX. RED SCARE 


The bomb had fallen into the ranks of the police. One 
was killed instantly, many were wounded. The bullets 
of the police took the life of at least one spectator and 

wounded others. a 

— Wild stories appeared in the papers on the m g 
after: the anarchists were going to dynamite t e ci 
the Haymarket bomb was the si g° al fo ' S- 

of an uprising. Mad rumors float a • wa3 '^g 
lied with fear, hysteria, hatred. A red - 

whipped up. reading the news. 

Mobs stood on the street comers, ‘.Hanging 

“Hang them first and try them a em ^ . 

is too good for them,” they muttered. The^ ^ 
prepared for action, bands of vjP ^ move®** 
Decisive steps to crush the whole soaa* ^ 


JjeClClVC BDCrpo w —- ^ 

were demanded. e ign of terror ag** 0 ^ 

The police immediately bega - he burs'> * 

of b»»* - 

the bomb became an excuse th e ©<** 

movement. The first job was to je ^ **** 
leaders. Spies and Schwab ^1 *** 


\ 
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bfTrtft&i find held Immmmfa**. Field** w** ^ 
icke d up. V&rwm’ home wa# rmdM—bjx i* Ud 
Lpesredl They took \m wife Uj jail. 

-You still wear the red ribbon, do ymV a derive 
gsid sarcastically as they took tier Uj the police siation. 
g|j 6 ^ ja d a bright red handkerchief around her throat. 

“Yes,” she said defiantly, “and Ill wear it untii I 
die.” 

The police raided homes and halls, dragging in every¬ 
body they could get. The Alarm was suppressed. In two 
days fifty workers' gathering places were raided The 
police stations were filled with “political prisoners.” For 
weeks the arrests continued. 

No time was lost in bringing the radicals to “justice.” 
On the afternoon following the Haymarket “riot,” the 
coroner’s inquest was held: a number of the prisoners 
were blamed for the murder of Degan. the first of the 
cops to die; they were bound over to the grand jury. 

In a few weeks the grand jury was impanelled and 
began its investigation of the case. Murder and con¬ 
spiracy were charged. 

B> this time some kind of defense committee had been 
rigged up for the arrested members of the I W P A 
omoi b a bustling young attorney who handled legal 
2^ , ers ror Central Labor Union, and his partner* 
riali , Wer f re f a ioed. Some of the more courageous so- 
SehiiikJ 1 * * * C ^’ ^ ea ^ e< ^ ^ Sohniidt and George 
teres* severT* ^ thdr aSi?i?tailce * They tried to in- 
Access. 8 ^ rom * nen t lawyers in the case* but without * 


*\of libera, kJ- . ^ captain William Black . a 

f° Wldeiy for his honesty, 

. h " yer and sacritf . li , Was a successful corporation 
^ *ith the ease " 18 entire Practice by his associa- 

10 ^eure anV^ 06 DO cr * zn f n ^ experience, 

competent help; he managed to 
05 



get William Foster, a quick-witted, level-headed young 
attorney from Iowa, as his chief aide. 

As soon as the grand jury made its decision, Captain 
Black petitioned for a change of venue, arguing that 
Rogers, the presiding judge, was prejudiced. After de¬ 
liberation, the case was turned over to Judge Gary, who 
was highly regarded in the city. Although the defense 
pleaded for postponement and although public hysteria 
was still at its height, the trial was set for June 21. 

It was held in the plain, dirty courtroom of the Cook 
County criminal court. Below the judge’s bench and 
parallel with it stretched the jury box; at right angles, 
on both sides, were tables for the counsel; adjoining the 


defense table was a row of chairs for the defendants. 
Besides Spies, Schwab, Fielden and Fischer, three others 
sat'in the prisoners’ dock: George Engel anjJderlyGer- 
msn with thinning br own hmE ^^S5diik£-a-Chuh b y; 
"eood'-natured barteadfitrdtQg^er with Fischer, he_had 
-jaj^dT^TTalled the Anarchist, organ of an e 
tremlsFS^up opposed to the moderate leadership of the 

SiTof the Brewers’Union, who usually d Jjmm ; e 
ments for meetings and demonstrations and 1 ^ 

Higgins work of the 


Higgins work of the Internauoj--^ 

(who had come to America abo 3 tfae police , the 
. est of all the prisoners and 
public and even to Parsons: 

\\ real fin^having been arrested aft . g boffl bj 

h^Tejnanufacffl^^^^ing. One * 

H‘-Two of the indicted P nS0 "^ chw , ab ’s brother;*' 1 ^ 
them, RudolEhJch^ubelt was S b ^ me et^ 
and had been with Spies at t > the bomb- ^ )eft 
was later accused of «^ doDe so. the 

there was no proof o Zeisler J ust d to 

the country because ash t ^ any g 

trial started, “I don’t see that 


friends here, and the way things are going I believe it 
would be better for me to get out of Chicago for a time” 
The other missing 1 culprit was Parsons. The country 
had been scoured for him, but he could not be found. 

Together with his wife and Mrs. Holmes, Parsons had 
rone over to Zepf's saloon while Fielden was still speak¬ 
ing at the Haymarket meeting. Parsons was beginning 
to feel a little tired, the exhilaration wearing off. It was 
time to go home. He looked out of the window to see if 
the meeting was over. A blinding illumination, followed 
instantly by a deafening roar, almost knocked him off 
his feet. Before he could regain his balance, a volley rang 
out. Bullets hit the front of the store. Someone came 
running in, screaming. Parsons recovered quickly, ran 
towards the ladies. 

“Don't be frightened,” he shouted automatically. 
“What is it?” Mrs. Holmes cried. 

“I don't know. Maybe the Illinois regiment has 
brought up their new gatling gun!” 

Some of the bullets came in through the window. 
Everybody scrambled for the back room. Parsons helped 
the ladies quickly to the same place. As they scrambled 
m, someone shut the door. For a while they stood there 
m total darkness, -wondering what had happened. 

Die firing ceased. 

^hej crept out. The street was quiet. 
strepT ° nS j led the ladies toward the Desplaines 

? d r uct> ° n the way h ° me - 

“but we ru- ^ I ?° W w ^at happened,” Mrs. Holmes said, 

• .If anv^f 6 SUre sorQe hind of conflict has occurred. 
Whatever h°- ^ eop ^ e are * n danger, you are.... 
at hast. a PP ene d, leave the city for a few days 

^ ars on 8 i 1 We see w hat is the matter.” 

^ted. fj e t 0o j f no |' wan t to leave, but at last he con- 
le dimes’ re ^ ra * n near by Geneva and stopped at 
cnee. He stayed there until he learned 
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that Mrs. Holmes was among the arrested—and that 
meant the police would soon be searching her home. He 
decided to disguise himself and go farther west, where 
he had a number of friends. 

He shaved off his moustache, removed his collar and 
neck-scarf, tucked his pants into his boots and traveled 
to Waukesha. Wisconsin, hiding out at the home 0 f 
Daniel Hoan. The latter gave Parsons some old clothes, 
a big coat and a wide-brimmed hat. His disguise was 
now perfect. Ever since his hair had turned prematurely 
gray over ten years before, Parsons had always dyed his 
hair and moustache a jet-black. Now, with his moustache 
gone, his hair and his new beard snow-white, and with 
his ill-fitting clothes—nobody could tell it was Parsons 
in a thousand years. 

Waukesha was a beautiful village, surrounded by 
green, rolling hills, health springs and winding paths. 
Parsons’ favorite spot was Spence’s hill, where he could 


see the whole town against the background of low, misty 
elevations. Every morning he made for the place., and 
toward evening he would return to this lookout-point. It 


was his first vacation in years and he enjoyed it. 

He was perfectly safe—but not from his thoughts. 
Corresponding with his wife, he finally made up lu» 
mind to surrender himself to the authorities. Captain 
Black, who was very conscientious and uprig t an 
lieved in the nobility of mankind, thought it ^ ^ 

cellent idea; he pictured to his staff wha a s ^ 

would cause if Parsons should walk into court 
first day of the trial: such a fine, the 

would immediately turn public opinion m B , aC k’ g 
accused, he argued. Foster, who ha °°° that ?& m 
idealism, argued against it, but it was 0 ^ er a. 
eons should return and stand trial wi cbe d cbi ~ 

After several rather narrow escapes, street, 

cage, went to a comrade’s house on * ^ W 

changed back into his neat clothes, 
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frinuned his Dew moustache. He sent word to his wife 
' i later she joined him. Putting a handkerchief over 
bjs face, he walked to a cab, drew the curtains and 
. , and another-* 


yfean while the trial had started. Foster pointed out 
that certain evidence which might apply to some of the 
defendants didn’t apply to others, and moved for a sep¬ 
arate trial for Spies, Schwab, Fielden and Neebe. As he 
finished, Foster smoothed back his red hair, looked up 
at the judge. 

“While the defense sincerely believes that the court 
ought to grant this motion in the interest of justice,” he 
said, “I hardly expect that it will ” 

“Well, I shall not disappoint you, Mr. Foster,” Judge 
Gan’ replied in his most cutting manner. 


cuspidor: his aim was unfailing. 

The courtroom tittered. Spies looked glum. He jotted 

something on a slip of paper, passed it to Zeisler: 

What in hell does Foster mean? I thought the motion 

ann,r aD V en0U6ly - What was tbe sense of making it 
appear perfunctory? A. S.” 

It was a bad start. 

loathe ^efelT ‘I 6 " UP trying t0 select a i«*y. Foster 
>ng back and fn states ' attorne y Grinnell were snarl- 
quietJy i eft th h about two-thirty, when Captain Black 
SUn °y street in paced U P and down the 

Utes a hack arrived the courthou se. In a few min- 
Ca Ptain Bhrl^ 1 gr ° Up of P eo P le up the 

? h ° De of them tn handS Sil6nt,y but MenseW 

Z J of newspaper int ° the building - A 

‘anln stair way. As t h« f nd detectlve s were standing 
black ev Wlth b]ac1 ^ hair 8 W1Fy feIJow > thoroughly 
yes - briskly passed d moustache an <t piercing 
Passed, one of the reporters said: 
yy 


“I'll bet a dollar to a nickel that little man i 8 p ar 
sons!” 

“Nonsense,” a detective said, “not in a thousand years 
Why, don’t you suppose I know Parsons when I see him? 
He isn’t within five hundred miles of Chicago. Say, We 
detectives have been looking for him and .. 

But the reporters were already running into the court¬ 
room. 

Black walked toward the bench. He was about to ad¬ 
dress Judge Gary, when Grinnell’s assistant whispered 
in the states-attorney’s ear. 

Grinnell spun around, his loud tones cutting through 
the assembly: 

“Your Honor, I see Albert Parsons in the courtroom! 

I move that he be placed in the custody of the sheriff!” 

The whole act was ruined. Quivering with anger, Black 
faced him: “Your motion, Mr. Grinnell, is not only most 
ungracious and cruel, it is also gratuitous. This man is 
in my charge and your demand is an insult to me. You 
see that Mr. Parsons is here to surrender himself.” 

“I present myself for trial with my comrades, your 
honor,” Parsons broke in. 

“Mr. Parsons will take his seat with the other prison¬ 
ers,” Judge Gary ordered. Parsons rushed to the dock 
to shake hands with Spies, Schwab and the others. 

The court was in an uproar. The judge pounde is 
gavel. The reporters dashed out of the place. The evcinn 
papers appeared with headlines, the newsboys b 10U . n ^ 
them along the avenues, “Parsons walks ca m y 
Judge Gary’s courtroom!” 


XXI. FRAMEUP 

being pi c ^' 

As the trial got under way and the jury was gt p a r- 
it became clear that the cards were stac e 0 ^ n ted t0 
sons and his comrades. A special baili wa 
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summon possible jurors. “I am managing this case,” he 
Isted in pnvate, and I know what I am about. 
These fellows are going to be hanged as certain as death 
I m calling such men as the defendants will have to 
fwllenge peremptorily and waste their time and chai¬ 
ses Then they will have to take such men as the 

prosecution wants.” 

According to the state law, every person charged with 
murder was given the right to challenge twenty talesmen 
without giving any cause. Judge Gary constantly over¬ 
ruled the defense, approving of many candidates, so that 
scores had to be challenged peremptorily by Black and 
his aides. 

Parsons sat in the prisoners’ dock through the first 
weeks of the trial, deep in introspection, re-thinking all 
his experiences and trying to plan his next act. Usually, 
as soon as he got to the courtroom in the morning, his 
two little children, fair and daintily dressed, would run 
shyly to him, he would kiss and hug them closely, then 
hold them on his knees and talk until the jury hearing 
was resumed. The candidates for the jury filed by in- 
0 ™y^ ,y ' in the oppressive, crowded courtroom, 

snatches nTth ^ t . houghts ’ at first be caught only 
the window of questl0am S> ]i ke bits of scenery through 
face and rasnin^ Speedlng train ‘ Repeatedly the hard 
into his consciousn nC1S1Ve T 0106 ° f Judge Gary tabbed 
* ft « challenge of tT 7 1 ^ C ° Urt overruled challenge 
"If* ^king leng S; ^on Parsons 

. Xt Would takp *x 1 f the P roc eedmgs. 

2 r ? i0n that I now y i Str °“ g 6vidence to remove the 
K 84 tmmediate]v°fj, T’ a Proactive juror ad- 

£i 0VWra >ed by tS G c l en o e ChaIIeDged far 
;'Y 0u , e ^ J Peremptorily. 1 ' S ° th ® eandidate bad to 

,en 8ed r Q^eeuee?” anothlr ” made ” P now as to their 
° Ver ruled. . n ° ther wa s asked. “Yes, sir.” Chal- 
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“Am prejudiced and have formed and exprea 80 i 
opinion’'—another. Challenged. Overruled. ( ftn 

“I believe what I have read in the paper; believe tl 
the parties are guilty.” Challenged. Overruled. lat 
“You think you would be prejudiced?” “I 
would be, because my feelings are very bitter/' Q| la j 
lenged. Overruled. 

“You have made up vour mind as to whether these 
men are guilty or innocent?” “Yes, sir.” “It would be 
difficult to change that conviction, or impossible, per¬ 
haps?” “Yes, sir.” Challenged. Overruled. 

Judge Gan^ even qualified a venireman who said he 
was related to one of the cops who had been fatally 
wounded. 

After several days of this, Parsons slipped a note to 
one of the defense attorneys: 

“In taking a change of venue from Judge Rogers to 
Tord Jeffries/ did not the defendants jump from the 
frying pan into the fire? Parsons.” 

He received a despondent nod. 

It was not until the middle of July that the jury was 
finally chosen and sworn. Some of its members admitted 
their prejudices even on the witness stand. 

“I have read and talked about the Havmarket 
tragedy, and have formed and expressed an 
I still believe what I have read and heard, and s 

tertain that opinion.” . , w jth 

“It is evident that the defendants are connected 

the Haymarket affair from their bemg there_ ^ g{ 
“Have you an opinion as to the guilt 
the defendants “I have.” I w* 3 

In private the jurors were more emp buggars ;> one 
on the jury I would hang all the he was P ifk /' 

of them was reported to have sai to be i> ung ' 

“Spies and the whole damn crow ° ^ 

said another. , pried a large 0 

As soon as the juiy was selected, 
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-rtlon of Iho city around Haymarket was prop M , Jp 
* fT oDt of them, and P ro * ec utlng Korney <„ 

.prang to the attack. His opening remarks made the 
e clear. "Gentlemen,” he said, with all 0 f the' ao- 
’ ropriate theatrics. "For the first time in the history of 
P „r country people are on trial for endeavoring to make 
nlreby the rule... ” 

fl He ca lled them everything in his vocabulary—assas- 
s j n c enemies of the state, traitors, conspirators, mon- 
cters. vermin. The prosecution had ransacked the files of 
the Alarm and Arbeiter-Zeitung for inflammatory pas¬ 
ses that could be used as evidence. Grinnell charged 
Spies with deliberately fomenting the riot at McCor¬ 
mick’s, with premeditated intent to incite the workers 
to revolt Spies, he said, had run away from McCor¬ 
mick’s “like a cowardly dog to avoid meeting the police 
who would have killed him on sight.” He sketched a 
dark picture of a dastardly plot hatched to wipe out the 
whole city—the whole state—the whole country. “These 
defendants were picked out and indicted by the grand 
jury/’ he said. “They are no more guilty than the thou¬ 
sands who follow them. They are picked out because 

they are the leaders. Convict them, and our society is 
safe/' 

^ ai>ons listened carefully, toying with a large, clim¬ 
ax a . n ^ erc ^ e ^ wrapping it around one hand and then 
forward * e °^. er * Schwab who sat beside him, leaned 
tending 1 e ^ ows on his knees like a student at- 
stand. Sin CCt , Ure ‘ ^ater they were put on the witness 
cierk of ( ^ re ^ usec ^ to take the regular oath, the 
a °d penaltipQ 0111 ^ ^^tuted the words “under the pains 
^ Wa b stood \r>i ?• pe ^ lirer ” for “so help me God.” 
*^ en t, in ^ 1 1Ks r ^Sht hand on his heart- and bowed 
[ Uea new manner > hut Parsons intro¬ 

ll 1 - 1 as the clerk l0 J l hng his clenched fist before the 
Weeks wer e s / ead the oath. 

t Renting voluminous evidence, ex- 
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animation and cross-examination flying to and fro u fi 
well into August. The hot, stifling courtroom was alwav 
packed. Many of the women spectators brought their 
lunches and stayed all day from 9:30 to 5. Toward the 
end, Judge Gary opened the galleries of the court for 
the first time and more spectators jammed into the 
courtroom. Among the constant onlookers was a beauti¬ 
ful young woman who had fallen in love with Spies dur¬ 
ing the trial; she was always in the courtroom, appearing 
in exquisite gowns, wearing a stunning new outfit for 
each session of the trial. 

Even some of Gary’s stiff-necked colleagues were 
shocked by his behavior during the trial. Every day he 
brought fashionably dressed ladies, including the prose¬ 
cuting attorney’s wife, to sit on the bench with him. 
Almost touching elbows with him, they came as to a 
play, whispering to each other, giggling and eat.ng 
candy. Gary treated the affair as a Roman hohday 
laughing out loud, showing them pu-ta■ 
of the proceedings and keeping t lem ' cu8at i 0 ns 

action as the crowd repeatedly applauded accus 

of the prosecuting attorney. defendants. 

Gary openly flaunted his bias against the d ^ . 
-It hZ been decided that for a man to say^ 
prejudiced against horse thieves ^ , ecture d to 

Si 


!lse i —- rrinnell ^ “ h 

^ ^ f fSTmto 8 as 


Son* g - tlemeD ’ io°4 S 


shirk the 


s8i d. "Anarchy is on trial; the defendant* ar. on w , 
for treason and murder.” m tri »l 

Captain Black objected: “The indictment does n * 
charge treason, does it, Mr. Grinnell?” 1 

Gary, cynically, waving his hand: “Save the point 
upon it.’ 

Again: “We stand here, gentlemen, 1 ” the D.A. roared 
“already with the verdict in our favor... ” 

Black: “There has been no verdict in favor of the 

prosecution. 

Gary: “Save the point upon it.” 

Foster, in his summation, tried to separate the whole 
matter of a general conspiracy, as alleged by the prose¬ 
cution, from the Haymarket case itself; he insisted that 
the only question was whether or not the defendants had 
planned the murder of Officer Degan and the others. His 
blunt and caustic remarks were in sharp contrast to the 
passionate eloquence of Captain Black, who appealed, 
pleaded, entreated; his tall, dignified, military-like figure 
dominated the courtroom, and his tone of deep righteous¬ 
ness and conscientiousness would have impressed almost 
any audience. But it was wasted on a jury whose avowed 
Prejudices against the defendants had been encouraged 
by the judge himself. 

me^t' 611 ^ ayor ^ arr ison testified that the Haymarket 
ocT mg ^ a< * k een Peaceable. Just after the bombing had 
ings^ftu^ 6 a ^ enc * : “I have attended all the meet- 
knowthf° SG felI ° WS * * ^ ave reac * a ^ their P a P ers anc * I 
are not & l ' sorQe of them talk like damn fools, they 
P otters ... they are not a bad lot really.” 

ar five at o SC * ay ’ August 19, the jurors were instructed to 
Ea %the VerdiCt ‘ 

^° Urt buildi^ 6 ^ morn ^ n g the sidewalk of the Criminal 
Patr olled the \ ^ armec * w ith spectators. Heavy guards 
n f ance. The police had been notified of 






the verdict the night before, and reserves were on hand 
for any emergency. 

Only a small number of people were admitted to 
the courtroom. Carefully guarded, the defendants wore 
brought in. Before Parsons sat down, he looked out of 
the window and waved his red handkerchief to the crowd 
on Michigan street. Solemnly the jurors took their 
places. 

' Have you agreed on your verdict, gentlemen?” the 
court asked. 

“We have.” 

“Have you vour verdict ready?” 

The foreman handed two papers to the clerk: 

‘"We the jury find the defendants August Spies, 
Michael Schwab, Samuel Fielden, Albert R. Parsons, 
Adolph Fischer, George Engel and Louis Lingg guilty 
of murder in manner and form as charged in the indict¬ 
ment and fix the penalty at death.” 

Parsons whistled softly. 

The clerk continued: “We find the defendant Oscar E. 
Xeebe guilty of murder in manner and form as charged 
in the indictment, and fix the penalty at imprisonment 
in the penitentiary for fifteen years.” 

As the clerk’s voice died down, Mrs. Schwab, a tall, 
graceful, delicate young woman, fell screaming into the 
arms of Mrs. Parsons and Spies’ mother. 

Only three hours had been spent by the jury in decid¬ 
ing a case which had taken over a month to present-- 
and a large part of the time was spent in playing car » 
and singing songs. In fact, it was later admitted that t e 
jury had reached its decision before the closing argu 
ments were made. 

f - Parsons and Ling g seem ed to be ar up best un er ’ ^ 
\ verdict. They walked back to their cells, e( j. 

l iaht. "Schwab clutched Parsons 7 hand, almost co * - 

» Fu' v-:; could hardly walk. Neebe seemed in ^ 

\ The decision met with tremendous acclaim. 
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fln d bankers were jubilant. The Chicago Tri W 
early? the headlines of it* feature story shrieking 
SCAFFOLD ITO*. sjf® 

Dynamite Fiends I" r 


XXII. ACCUSING THE ACCUSERS 

When the verdict of the jury was given, Captain Blank 
was horrified. Controlling his emotion with difficulty h 
immediately moved for a new hearing. It was not’'4tU 
October that Judge Gary listened to the argument of the 
defense and, of course, denied the motion for Mother 
trial. 

On October 7 he ascended the bench. “Are there 
reasons,” he said with weary finality “whv sent ' 
should not be passed upon you?” ’ * sentence 

He thought it was all over- but he hoj * 

courtroom, sifting the eviden^ 6 ** 8reat leDgth ln the 
“ the testimony and exult ’ P ° mtlng ob ™us flaws 
a hostile audience. d g tteir ideas ideals to 

Spies was firc+ j . 

“^-Possessed, wearine SI “ ! * rtly forw ard. Trim and 

Ly fJ scarf Pin, he wasted*^' +- Ue SUlt ’ Snger rin ? M(i 
tt ° U . r Honor >” he began t me with Preliminaries, 
“andmg attention. “In add sc ornful tone at once com- 

=r r , r rs ^r n 1 ^» 

t0 the representative of 


°'°” ecla "-*•s 

£> ; it S** *• ««!n, "*•*» •! revolt!- 

the Hu. bar ged the s t»t ■ f° rum to expound his 

d , d ' b '«" miont ,o 

y ° U C£ *n stamp out think that 

107 * abor m °vement,” 




he said; “if this is vour opinion, then hang ns! Here you 
will tread upon a spark, but here, and there, and behind 
you, and in front of you, and everywhere, flames will 

blaze up.” 

Speaking for hours, he concluded at last: 

“Now these are my ideas. They constitute a part of 
myself. I cannot divest myself of them, nor would I, if 
I could. And if you think that you can crush out these 
ideas that are gaining ground more and more every day 
... if you would once more have people suffer the pen¬ 
alty of death because they have dared to tell the truth 
...I say, if death is the penalty for proclaiming the 
truth, then I will proudly and defiantly pay the costly 
price! Call your hangman! Truth crucified in Socrates, 
in Christ, in Giordano Bruno, in Huss, in Galileo, still 
li ves __they and others whose number is legion have pre¬ 
ceded us on this path. We are ready to follow!” 

By contrast, Schwab, who followed Spies on the ros¬ 
trum, was dull and plodding. He had spoken at a public 
meeting five miles away from Haymarket on the night 
the bomb was thrown. Lacking the eloquence and finish 
of Spies, he impressed the listeners by his sincerity and 
earnestness. He was like a professor reading a paper, not 
a prisoner pleading for his life. Oscar Neebe.w o was 
next, had no training as a public speaker, yet s ’“ ’ 

halting, extemporaneous remarks would, un er ^ 
conditions, have stirred the feelings, of most au 
had been at home during the bombing. rige tQ 

The two extremists, Fischer and Engel, c interest ed 
the occasion; they spoke only briefly 0 at the 

audience. The former had been in >ip who owne d 

moment the explosion occurred , w 1 e ’ hoTae drink- 

a small toy shop on the west side, ha and so me 

ing beer and playing cards * lth h ‘ S t ft close d meet- 
friends. The two of them had_ officia ^ ing __when, the 
ing the night before the bomb-throwing 



"AB, FIELDEN AND NEEBE 





prosecution charged but was unable to prove, the Hay- 
market “conspiracy” had been hatched. 

Lingg had also been miles away from the scene. Al¬ 
though only twenty-two, and addressing the court in 
German, his powerful personality held everyone’s atten¬ 
tion. During most of the trial he totally ignored the pro¬ 
ceedings. spending his time reading. He spoke briefly, at 
a white heat, pacing up and down, displaying the utmost 
defiance and contempt for his listeners, smacking his 
hand mi the table with every sentence. "I despise your 
order, your laws, your force-propped authority,” ho 
ended. “Hang me for it!” 

Like Spies. Fielden—spitting out the plug of tobacco 
he had been’ chewing—spoke for hours, not in a theo¬ 
retical vein of course, but in his typical, homely manner. 
“Your Honor,” he began, “since I was eight years of 
age I have gained my daily bread by the hard labor of 

m: Tt h waf late in the afternoon of the eighth when Par¬ 
sons, the 1st speaker, stepped forward. 
enormous roll of papers with him, e a * 1 hig shorfc 
smoothed out the sheets, th “ ‘ “ , ’ * tt,e 

flpue, sniffed the flower in h,s b "“ on ‘°“ ci,. 
sSenee, turned and looked stra.ght at Judge 

“Your Honor,” he said, and began to rec • 

Toil and pray! Thy world cries cold; 

Speed thy prayer, for time w gold. 

At thy door Need’s subtle tread 

Pray in haste! for time * bread... ^ 

His clear, tenor voice «* itiDg ’ 

spectators looked on m wonder. He 

one stanza after another. *. 

Break thy slavery’s wa £ a ^ead. 

Bread is freedom, freedom br ^ * 

“That poem,” he said, “epitomizes 




hone, thc med ’ 01 tne workin & classes, not «i 
America, but of the civilized world.” one of 

With statistics as well as passion he sketched 
whole background of the trial, showing its class bask 
lie transforms! the court into a classroom. Hp leefcur i 
to the judge and the speetators-defming the class 
K ie, analyzing capital, dealing with phases of the labor 
question and with the meaning of socialism. 

As evening approached, he stopped, addressed the 
court: “Your Honor, if you will permit it, I would like 
to stop now and resume tomorrow morning.” 

At ten thc next day he continued his address. After 
briefly outlining his work as a labor organizer, he took 
up in minute detail the charge of advocating violence. 
“Well, possibly, I have said some foolish things,” he 
admitted. “Who has not? As a public speaker probably 
I have uttered some wild and perhaps incoherent asser¬ 
tions— Now consider for a moment_I see the streets 

of Chicago, as was the case last winter, filled with thirty 

thousand men in compulsory idleness_I see this thing 

Then on the other hand... I am told by the editor of 
the capitalistic newspaper that the First Regiment is 
in? P , ractic ^ g a street-riot drill for the purpose of mow- 

hols o eSe nT etCheS When they come out of their 
Pit y ; my ° h Z7 I** f * WGre With indi ^tion and 
1 w °uld not in SP ? kS ' May 1 not say some things that 
things calculator? 0 * ^ mornen t s ? Are not such outrageous 
He dealt with ° ar0Use the bitterest denunciations?” 
ea PitaIists and th?™** SinCe 1877 ’ lowing how the 
f a e , aceful assemblief h^ 8 had provoked attacks upon 
of ' en from the bounm ° Presented a ma ss of evidence 
grenade, l PrGSS which advocated the use 

^on of laborl 7° rkerS ’ Which Called for the 
6 Pired f ° nsplrato rs, he si** ^ Instead of the defendants 

a 8 ainsk Hedes c ;trl that th6y had been eon- 
ed the activities of Pinkerton’s 


army of thugs, used systematically to murder striking 
workers. Later he said: 

"Now, then, I want to call your attention to what I 
regard as the origin of the bomb at Hayrnarket. I be¬ 
lieve it wa* instigated by eastern monopolists to produce 
public sentiment against popular movements, especially 
the eight-hour movement then pending, and that some of 
tl^e Pinkertons were their tools to execute the plan.” 

He continued to re-examine all the evidence used 
against him. It was almost one o’clock when he paused. 
“Your Honor," be said, “if you please, I would like to 

take a short recess....” . . .. 

But Gary refused, “I would very much prefer to finish 
w t be matter” he said impatiently. “I shall not re- 
* r jet you as to time.... Go on, say all that you wish to 


othwnk he »»« hardly .ble to l tew 

M.mhl throuftl*. dw.undne the ,ory, ehujpng IU it 

i";» 

h*“i by the eneiuiee of hm» n*» 

hi, principle to - «*'«■ 


fidgeting audience. <mers.’ ” be said- 

■Si* ,h W i, mede tb.t«. « < other 

"a* though it were a « n “® * ■ drflW ing up and 

country.... My ancesters htal a My pf 

maintaining tbe Declaration of I U Bflttlc of Bunker 
great grand-unde lost a bam iJb ^ Washing 

Jfill. f bad a k/eat great g/a i ji’orgc- 1 >,a ' 

- «»*« to“S right. «-»- 

£ it fee * ... «... 0'"2 

j« my country, lj2 


workers are without a country. In all the land they 
Merited, and America is no exception... » ' 

di C**s was almost completely spent, but he had to 
all be had planned. Your Honor,” he pleaded, “I 
fV got what would take me an hour and a half, j**. 
b f ]r ; w0 hours, at least to say. I am used to an active, 
5 , rX , r life, and until my incarceration here 1 have 
" r been deprived of personal activity, and the close 
Refinement in a gloomy cell... and of course it has de- 
!/orated my physical system somewhat; and then, the 
7 -V mental strain of this trial in addition. I thought if 
your Honor could possibly give me a little rest for 

lunch ” 

Gar> f , brusquely: “I do not think I am under any 
obligation to have repeated adjournments of the court 
/or the purpose of listening to the readings of newspapers 
or disquisition* upon political economy, the question 
only being in this case, whether the defendants killed 
Mathias Degan. That is the only question in the case.” 
Parsons, pointedly: “Yes sir, of course.” 

Gary, catching himself: .. Not whether they did it 
with their own hands, but whether they set causes at 
work which did end in his death.” 

Parsons stumbled on, boiling down the rest of his ar- 
g'j/nont. “I have nothing, not even now, to regret,” he 
finished, and collapsed. 

Ui/'\ r ( y no time in pronouncing sentence: “...that 
toifj !' ,^ eo ^ c imprisoned in the state peni- 

ysun^A I labor for the term of fifteen 

^ hours r C , aCh ^ ie °^ ler defendants between 
in tho 0 ^ oc k io the forenoon and two o'clock 

^ banner n0 ° ri ' ^ 1C ( ^ ay December next, in 
ky the h(. ( ,l !)r<)Vl( ^d by the statute of this state, be hung 

T "*>'°b. 2 ! 

Itemove the prisoners.” 
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XXIII. LEGAL DEFENSE 

The committee for the defense of Parsons and the others 
did not give up the battle. Using every legal device, they 
carried an appeal to the state court, securing a stay of 
execution. , , , , . , 

But long, weary months of legal maneuvering brought 
no results' It- was not until more than a year after the 
trial that the final decision was made—the verdict of the 
lower court was sustained. The execution was fixed for 
November 11. 1S87. 

Anticipating this decision, the defense counsel carried 
the fi-ht to the Supreme Court itself. By this time sev¬ 
eral notable attorneys-including Leonard Swett,. who 
Koi-t heen a law associate of Lincoln’s, and Roger A. 

g gjiTthe Coitfe dffiCl^ amiy = h,i ri J Q ta cd Jlie-Krtl 
r*— court r - 

morning we 'in October. On the eeeond cl Ne»»l», 
Chief Justice Weite g»ve the dee'™”- 

"...Being of ^ OP..UO "■■■** ,«d 

tions presented by the coum t involved m 

which they say they desire to a the face 

the determination of the case as it apf* 
of the record, we deny the " " p do you supped that 
“If there was a plot in ex - , children there 

the y would have had the.r vuves wi « ^ iul „o 

Genera! Pryor told the rel '°' ‘ ' dec j g j 0 n. , „ 

di*tely "» govern.* 

Only one recourse was . . thre w theniseb 1 

Members of the <“*»“ ““ ttousan* of P**"® 
this last campaign, gather „ iling 8t 

a. i_.rbxr . __:n nre'» , _i. 


ging for clemency • the hysteria P r ® t inte*- 

Bv this time a good dea ff and pr°? lK -j of tJ)C 
the time of «» - ° u to *» 

lectuals of liberal beliefs bega 


oiflcs-war prisoners. America's leading ma n 0 f letter, 
y lliam Dean Utmlk was deeply stirred by the case 
V^lthoogh he feared his reputation and livelihood 
jd be jeopardized, he interceded in their behalf 

' V °Vam glad y°» have taken the case • • •” he wrote to 
rcieral Pryor, “for I have never believed them guilty 
f nurder, or of anything but their opinions, and I do 
°t think they were justly convicted.” After the decision 
7 the Supreme Court, lie addressed a letter to the press 
Lin-that their sentence be mitigated. 

Soon he was joined by Robert Ingersoll, king of ico no- 
jjy Henry Demurest Lloyd, distinguished social 
HiTnkLr: by General Trumbull, veteran of the Mexican 
i-j-Qiyij Wars; by John I d own, son of the great ema n- 
cipator. In England,’ William Morris took up the fight, 
trying to win the support of other British authors. “I 
venture to write and ask you to sign the enclosed appeal 
for mercy,” he wrote to Rob ert Browni ng, “and so to do 
what you can to save the lives of seven men who had 
been condemned to death for a deed of which they were 
not guilty... 


Together with young George__Be^jinLfili^w, Morris 
was one of the speakers at a mass meeting held in Lon¬ 
don for the defense of the Haymarket victims. In France, 
the left-wing of the Chamber of Deputies petitioned 
Governor Oglesby to spare the lives of the men. 

American labor also awakened to the meaning of the 
NeVy ° prominent jg b° r _ journalists, John Swinton of 
the trial^ Buchanan of Denver, had de nounced 

or ganizi I IOm beginnin S; they were instrumental in 
kangin^j) 111 ^ P r °tests by the trade unions against the 
Cooper Uj UllnS ^ c ^ ober ^ a huge meeting was held in 
an d Daniel Pe ter McGuire. Sa mueiJGuamaers 
Ver sityL_ a ~ eoi ±^d }en aJectiUier at Columbia Uni- 

fti speakers * ’ 

f e two outstanding Socialists, William 
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Liebknecht and Edward Aveling, Marx’s son-in-law, 
came td visrtr the prisoners. 

Gaining admittance to the city jail, they found the 
men on the first corridor, in murderers’ row, caged in 
iron grating with wire mesh just large enough to pass 
their fingers through. Aveling recognized Schwab, greet¬ 
ing him by touching his fingers through the steel netting. 
They talked of the old country, Schwab leaning against 
the grate, with his long, hairy arms raised above his 
narrow head. 

A little to the right stood Spies, coatless but looking 
trim, with his loose, soft-collared shirt laced up in front. 
His cell was carpeted and adorned with flowers; they 
had been sent to him by Nina Van Zandt, the young 
society girl who had fallen in love with him, and had 
married him, by proxy, after his sentence had been pro¬ 
nounced. Spies talked for a while to the visitors, in Eng¬ 
lish, and then they passed on to greet Neebe, who could 
hardly get a finger of his large hand through the mesh, 
he was deep in sorrow, for his wife had not survived t le 
anguish and anxiety of the trial. 

Fielden was overjoyed to meet a comrade from ng 
land, and as they talked Aveling caught a g ™P® e 
young Fischer, playing with his little child, the i 
laughing as she ran with her father. „„,,,aine 

And finally there was Parson., who was 
the visitors with an appropriate anecdote roin 

history. _ ^ad been 

During the long months in prison, Pa ^ SOI ^ n(1 asS em- 
fairly busy, writing a short autobiograp y ^ en tered 
bling some of his papers. On the very 1S T orne d. If 
his cell, he seemed to realize that he was g- ie3) 
had any doubts, they were soon dispe e & rU n 

said, in his dry, eynical way: “Y«« 
your neck right into the noose, don t y fore t 

To a friend who came to visit hunev^ |(J kn0 * 
verdict, Parsons said, in his augus 
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what I have done. They will kill me, but I couldn’t h* 
to be at liberty, knowing that my comrades were IT 
a nd were to suffer for a crime of which they were as in¬ 
nocent as I.” 

And in the same grand but sincere manner he had is¬ 
sued a statement to the press after Judge Gary had pro¬ 
nounced sentence: “I am sure our dear friends on the 
outside are more shocked by this decision than we are 
and my heart bleeds for them and for the insulted prin¬ 
ciples and traditions of my country_” 

His temper during the last months he spent in prison 
is shown by a letter addressed to a friend in New York. 
“My Dear Comrade,” he wrote, "... I send you a hang¬ 
man’s noose which is emblematic of our capitalistic 
Christian civilization. The rope is official— the kind 


.. my sen ana comrades 

with. The knot was tied by myself, and is the regulation 
style. I give it to you as a memento of our time.” 

Parsons was greatly touched by a visit from one of 
his colleagues in the Texas legislature. “The sentence 

the tTT Cd ’ he t0ld his friend ’ “ and 1 wil! die upon 
not ' an lnnocent man - Future generations will 
Texan ^ my comrades as murderers.” The 

one read ttr r arsons severa l silk badges as souvenirs; 
toa manin liberty.” “TV hat cheering words 

y position,” Parsons said. 


^ e fense commit* execution appro ached, members of the 
^ned men to T tned des P eratel Y to get the con- 
ope that Govprr lgn sta t era ent of penitence, with the 
ref/ 6006 ' Tl ie three* < ? glesby wouId commute the death 
guilty 'l P° int blank. AnTT 9 ’ Lingg ’ FiSCher and Engel ’l 
'■ath c /,, ho wrote to the T* St °° d With them ' “ If I 
to bis rj lan go ‘Jikp goVernor > "then I prefer death 

** Z e y eon ’ If innoeeTT ^ ^ nighfc scourged ' 

pt Nothing ] ess a. V hen 1 a “ entitled to and 
S less tha^ liberty.... I know not what ) 


. course others may pursue, but for myself I reject the 
petition for my imprisonment, for I am innocent.... I n 
the name of the American people I demand my... i n - 

alienable right to liberty.” 

But Fielden and Schwab, broken by the long impris¬ 
onment did agree to sign a plea for mercy, in which they 
recanted their beliefs. Ami after considerable hesitation, 
also signed the petition 

letters resolutions, demands and entreaties now del- 
^ th ,, cpvemors office. “Almost a mile of signatures" 
™ nxemxl. according to a Chicago paper. Among the 
pjutione^ were judges, a district attorney and members 

01 ^'-vibhe^ntiment in favor of the prisoners mounted, 

giant firecrackers, in Lmgg - ee ■ declared in- 

dimamlv, "a put-up job ' ; wor|d cou ld bo* 

facture public prejudice How i « sole bud¬ 

get into Lingg’s cell unknown * '** there r But*, 
ne* it i. to see that «> »ch thmj « defeMe -- 
episode put a damper —k 

mittee. „, m : ttee continued tne 

N T rth :^.-«“ ‘-Pi*-', - 

™Lr 9 the date *b.ch S°' ,e ^ ||(d u 

for a public hearing on th Cap tain Bla' tit j 0 n 

j^rs^-sr^ 


lowed by General Trumbull who directed his words to 
the governor ns an old soldier, who has fought with you 
the battlefields of the Republic” 

During the noon recess, Captain Black ran into 
McConnell , n prominent Chicago citizen, who had also 
come to Springfield in behalf of the prisoners. “I want 
to talk to you , McConnell / 9 Black said; he was obvi- 
oiiflly under n great strain . "1 have heard that you a^ to 
j m vc an interview with the governor this afternoon” 
McConnell nodded, 

"Won't you do what you can for Parsons?” Black en¬ 
treated, running h is fingers through his long, gray hair. 
"K he is hanged, I shall be responsible for bin death. He 
was safely away and I advised him to come back and 
enter his appearance. I thought that it would save him, 

I thought it would help the others. It was a great blun¬ 
der, McConnell, I have blundered clear through.” Sob¬ 
bing, he gripped McConnell's shoulders. “Those men, all 
of them were innocent and I failed to save them. None 
of them ever dreamed of murder... 

After the recess, the hearing was resumed. Enormous 
petition lists came pouring in. Even Gompers came to 
plead for the prisoners. 

j P r i va te sessions that afternoon, Joe Buchanan 

fought ^ith him a long letter by Spies which the latter 
u en ^ Ubt ed to him. Buchanan read it to the governor: 
slaught Uring ° Ur ^ esire prosecution to 

slighter pu^} *° ^ m * v co_ defendants with 
seemed tot nnent was ^uite apparent and manifest. It 
Pfoseeuti on mC ^ ^ anc * to a great m any others, that the 
m ^ e - • • • Tak * ° 1 k ^ b e sa ^ s ^ e ^ w ^th one life—namely 
^ er there must K ^ len; * a ^ e m y Hfe-If legal mur- 

II *as spiec’ ^ e * 0ne ’ m * ne suffice.” 

1^ V f ° F elm **cy 1UeUt t0r * lav * n £ signed the earlier 

another letter for the governor. It 
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■■only a brief note from Parsons, but as he read it the 
blood of the listeners turned cold. 

“If I am guilty,” Parsons had written, and must be 
hanged because of my presence at the Haymarket meet¬ 
ing, then I hope a reprieve will be granted in my case 
until my wife and two children, who were also at the 
meeting, can be convicted and hanged with me.” 

“My God, this is terrible,” Governor Oglesby ex¬ 
claimed, hiding his face in his hands. 


XXIV. “let the voice of the 

PEOPLE BE HEARD! 


As the day before execution dawned, there was an ex¬ 
plosion in Lingg’s cell. He was found slumped onto 
couch, blood streaming from his mouth. His lower jaw 
and tongue were blown away, the upper lip and nose tom 
to shreds, the cheeks badly lacerated. According to the 
released story, he had lighted a small dynamite cartridge 
held between his teeth. Frightfully mangled, bleeding 
steadily for hours, he showed no sign of 
conscious until his death in the afternoon. Whether 
was suicide or murder no one will ever'know. . 


was suicide or muraer uu um. — Hpcision: 

That evening the governor announced h d change d 
only the sentences of Fielden _and Sc^wa s ix 

to life imprisonment. (They escape e < ^ be ^f 
years later they were pardoned, togeth, 

'Hlinois’progressive governor, John V. retained 

Late that night the four condemned men happ y, 

their calm composure. Parsons seeme* gong called 

singing in his rich, tenor voice an a " «jyl a rseiH a ‘ 6e : 
“Marching to Liberty,” to the tune of of “Ann* 5 

Later he entertained with a fine rC , heir e ibows l> ete ”' 
Laurie,” the other prisoners ral f f ° * ido rs. When, 
ing as his voice echoed through c ^g said J 
bailiff urged him to get some sleep, 
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ingly. “How can a fellow go to sleep with that mimic,” 
pointing in the direction of the north corridor where sub- 
dued hammer-blows attested that the gallows were being 
put up. 

He woke at eight the next morning, greeted his com- 
rades cheerfully, washed his face, drank some coffee and 
ate fried oysters for breakfast, read the morning papers, 
then wrote some letters. "Caesar kept me awake till late 
at night.” he wrote to a friend, “with the noise (music) 
of hammer and saw, erecting his throne, my scaffold 1 
Refinement! Oiviluation!... Alas, good bye 1 Hail the 
social revolution! Salutations to all.” 

Later be recited some of his favorite poems from his 
splendid memory. Conversing with his guard, shortly 
sine 1 - he said: “i am a Mason, and have always tried to 
be'r mv fellowmen all my life. I am going out of the 
vorid with a clear conscience. I die that others may 
live " and he gave the Masonic grip and pass-word 
“ tan £ w,' visited by Reverend Doctor Beta. A«« 

feenmy patient* «o <be 

out anger: ‘Treachers are all wa6 . He 

what Jesus Christ’s opinion o likened them to 

called them a generation of ^ ^ ftnythiag to 

whited sepulchres. I dont desir 

do with either.” Persons took his hand 

The reverend was shocked, b usher ed him to 

“Thank you, anyway,” he said, a- 1 didn - t send & 
door of the cell “Don’t forget, thoug ^ ^ 

'' He spoke for a while to the once^ 

two children, then sang draD k some ^ 

He refused a glass of , feel all right/ ^ 

nibbled at a few crackers, ^ow 

“Let’s finish the business. pf ^ ^ 


to U» f ” r 8 , * rew > 11 ' But the police »», M „„ 

Ie t them through. Ropes were stretched acZ. 
streets, traffic was suspended, and cordons of L i 
armed with Winchesters barred the way. The jailYtS 
was surrounded by cops, and from the window* and on 
the roof scores of them stood ready for action. For day* 
reserve squads of police had been drilling at an armory 
in preparation for the hanging. Wild rumors ran through 
the city: the anarchists were marching to forcibly lib¬ 
erate the prisoners, they had planted enormous loads of 
dynamite beneath the jail, they were going to blow up 
the whole city.... 

Mrs. Parsons moved from corner to comer trying to 
get through. The temperature had fallen, and the two 
children shivered with cold, and fear. Mrs, Parwns 
begged the officers to at least take the children in to see 
their father. Finally the cops hustled them into a patrol 
wagon, had them dragged into a cell and even the crying 
children stripped to see if they had any dynamite con¬ 
cealed on them. 

At eleven-thirty, Sheriff Matson and his assistants 
marched to murderers 7 row. Spies listened with his arms 
folded, his face emotionless, his head bowed slightly, as 
•Matson, his voice trembling, read the death warrant. 
l . en l>p * es stepped into the corridor, and a thick, leather 
ju>r ^ acec * aroun d his chest and his arms pinioned 
behind e ^ ws * hands were then handcuffed 

iin 8 {j ro p C k’ anc * his body encased in the white mus- 
fashion anH , 1 ? C ^ ler anc * Engel were treated in the same 
fe&ly W j t j. . • len ^ iev Sot to Parsons, who toyed eare- 

he looked m0UStaC ^ e * arms were being 

^ rj odbve, Sam Fie ^ en in the tier of cells above. 

!? w ded forward ie &° me members of the press 
kl Lt yo{ * comp 88 ,-t Was f >re P are d for the gallows. 

. ' mger. mside? Parsons said to them with 
***> torm^ 

and moved somberly along 
1^3 



the corridor. The hardboiled reporters and others 
sembled in the execution room since six that mornin ' 
stopped their jabbering as they heard the sound of foot 
on the iron stairway. One after another the prisoners ap¬ 
peared, each guarded by a deputy. They reached their 
positions on the trap and turned toward the spectators 
Just above them the sun streamed in through the grated 
window, the rays falling like a spotlight directly upon 
the gallows. 

Their feet were tied and the dangling nooses taken 
from the hooks. As the rope was slipped over Spies’ neck 
the noose tightened; the deputy quickly loosened it a 
bit, and Spies smiled his thanks. Fischer who was taller 
than his deputy bent his head to help out. Engel ac¬ 
cepted the noose as if it were a wreath of honor. Parsons 
stood there silent, his eyes turned upward, the shroud 
accentuating his martyr-like appearance. 

White caps were put over their heads and faces, and 
there was a tense quiet. 

Suddenly the silence was shattered; the audience 
looked up startled. 

•— “You may strangle this voice,” they heard the clear 
but subdued tones of Spies from beneath the hood, but 

there will be a time when our silence will be more power¬ 
ful than the voices you strangle today!” 

The moment his voice dropped, Fischer shouted. 

“Hoch die Anarchie!” 

Engel caught it up and roared in his powerful voice. 

“Hurrah for anarchy!” Fische r 

“This is the happiest moment of my Up¬ 
ended. p ar - 

“Will I be allowed to speak, 0 men of America. 

• nr pf me 

sons shouted; then lowering his voice: ^ s tepP e( * 

Sheriff Matson!” The deputy behind P ® rs ° n ®. ing a 
back, leaving the trap clear. As thoug 
speech, Parsons’ voice rose: 
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“0 men of America, let the voice of the n P nni„ . 
heard! O....” P P ‘ 6 be 

But the man in the sentry box, hidden to the specta 
tors, had already slashed the rope, and the four bodies 
shot down, twisted and contorted, the chests heavin 
the legs kicking convulsively, the necks blue-white.. ’ 

Parsons had remained an agitator to the last. 

0 men of America , let the voice of the people be heard! 
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On November II, 1887, tho Haymarkot martyrs 
were ton* to the gallows. In spite of the protoit of 
the entire labor movemont, and also of liberals and 
intellectuals on two continents, thoy wore hanged 
for a crime thoy did not commit. 

The outstanding figuro in this world-famous labor 
case was a native-born Amorican, whoso ancestors 
wero among the pilgrim fathors of Massachusetts— 
Albert R. Parsons, ono of tho greatest organizers 
and orators in the history of Amorican labor. This 
brief, swift-moving biography tolls tho story of his 
exciting career. 

In addition to a factual but dramatic account of 
all tho events around Haymarkot—the events which 
gave birth to May First and tho struggle for the 
eight-hour day—an interesting picture is given of 
the socialist and labor movement of the 1870's and 
1880's in this country. 

Mrs. Parsons, surviving widow of Albert R. Parsons, ^ 
contribute* a foreword to the present volume, whic 
also include* Haymarket drawings by the C 
artist, Mitchell Siporin. 1 
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